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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


On July 29, 1937, the Board of Administration of North Dakota 
abruptly dismissed from the staff of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College four professors, two executive officers, and one secre- 
tary. In January, 1938, one of the professors dismissed, Mr. 
Dolve, requested an investigation by the American Association of 
University Professors. 

At the request of the responsible officers of the Association, the 
four dismissed professors, Miss Bales, Messrs. Dolve, Smith, and 
Olson, presented a record of their services at North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. Subsequently, requests for information as to 
the nature of the charges against the dismissed persons were 
directed by the General Secretary to Mrs. Jennie Ulsrud, the 
Chairman of the Board of Administration, to William S. Langer, 
Governor, and to John C. West, the Acting President of the 
College. The General Secretary had a conference with Governor 
Langer on April 12, 1938, in the Association’s Washington office. 
In this conference the Governor gave no explanation for the dis- 
missals but said he would have the Board of Administration sub- 
mit a statement of reasons. No such statement, however, was 
ever submitted. The only information received from the Board 
was this statement from the Chairman in a letter (May 31, 1938) 
to the General Secretary in reply to several requests for a state- 
ment of reasons: 


When we dismissed the seven members of the Agricultural 
College, four of whom were on the teaching staff, we felt we did 
it for the welfare of the institution. Beyond this I am very re- 
luctant to make any more statements at the present time. 


While these initial inquiries were being made, the administra- 
tion of the Agricultural College and the incidents of the dismissals 
were investigated by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
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Secondary Schools. The College was removed from the accredited 
list of that Association in April, 1938. During the same time the 
North Dakota Agricultural College was also investigated by the 
Committee on Engineering Schools of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development under the chairmanship of Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

In June, 1938, the General Secretary informed the Board of 
Administration, Governor Langer, and Acting President West 
that the officers of the Association had decided to conduct an in- 
vestigation and courteously requested their cooperation. An 
investigating committee of two was appointed: A. J. Carlson, 
Professor of Physiology at the University of Chicago, Chairman; 
and O. S. Rundell, Professor of Law at the University of Wisconsin. 


On August 9, the chairman of the investigating committee 
communicated with the Chairman of the Board of Administra- 
tion, the Governor, and the Acting President of the College, in- 
forming them that the committee would be in North Dakota dur- 
ing the week beginning August 24. The Governor and the Chair- 
man of the Board of Administration promised cooperation. The 
time of the arrival of the committee in Bismarck (August 24) was 
reported by telegram to the Governor and the Chairman of the 
Board on August 22. Despite previous assurance of cooperation 
both to the General Secretary and to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, it was not possible to secure conferences either with 
Governor Langer or with the Board of Administration during the 
parts of the two days spent by the committee in Bismarck. But 
the committee did interview one member of the Board, Mr. 
Arthur R. Thompson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and also the Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. 
R. B. Murphy, who had been a member of the Board of Adminis- 
tration from 1922 to 1931 and during the larger part of that time 
had been president of the Board of Administration. 

At the Agricultural College and in the city of Fargo, the com- 
mittee interviewed the three dismissed persons available, namely, 
Professor Dolve, Mr. Parrott, and Mr. Gorman; eight members 
of the present faculty of the Agricultural College; President West 
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of the State University, who was Acting President of the Agri- 
cultural College during the past year and who courteously came to 
Fargo for the conference; and the newly appointed President of 
the Agricultural College, Dr. Frank L. Eversull, who aided the 
committee in every possible way. The committee also inter- 
viewed Mr. William Guy, the President of the Alumni Association 
of the College, and four other citizens of Fargo, including the 
attorney who had acted for the dismissed persons in an endeavor 
to secure a genuine hearing for them before the Board of Adminis- 
tration. The committee endeavored in these interviews with 
present faculty members and other citizens to select representa- 
tives from different departments of the College and from those 
representing different views on economic, social, and political 
issues. Because of his unavoidable absence from the city, due to 
the death of a member of his family, the committee was unable to 
secure a personal interview with Dr. J. H. Shepperd, President 
Emeritus, but he answered, fully and freely, written questions 
submitted by the committee to him. In order to secure further 
authentic information regarding the views of a certain group of 
North Dakota citizens, specific questions were submitted in writ- 
ing to five representatives of the agricultural organizations, 
touching the question of the services of the Agricultural College 
to the farmers of the state and the attitude of the farmers towards 
the College. 

The committee also has had at its disposal some of the informa- 
tion in the hands of the North Central Association’s investigating 
committee, the conclusions of the Engineering Schools’ investigat- 
ing committee, the report to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women on the incidents of the dismissals by a committee 
whose personnel is not known, and finally, the committee secured 
authentic copies of a so-called general, as well as a secret, “audit” 
purporting to contain evidence justifying the dismissal of the 
seven persons. 


I. Relevant Facts Not in Dispute 


1. The dismissed personnel and their service record in the 
college: 


& 
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R. M. Dolve, Professor of Mechanical Engineering, and Dean of 
the Division of Engineering, on the faculty since 1906. 

I. W. Smith, Professor of Mathematics and Dean of Men, on 
the faculty since 1909. 

Miss Alba Bales, Professor and Dean of the Division of Home 
Economics, on the faculty since 1920. 

P. F. Olson, Professor of Agronomy, Assistant Dean of the 
Division of Agriculture, and Assistant Director of the Experiment 
Station, on the faculty since 1924. 

A. H. Parrott, starting as Instructor in Mathematics and sub- 
sequently Registrar, on the college staff since 1903. 

Andy Gorman, County Agent Leader, on the college staff since 
1921. 

Miss Fean Traynor, Secretary to the President, in the service 
of the college since 1911. 


2. On July 31, 1937, pursuant to action taken July 29, the above 
persons received by registered mail, dated July 30, from the Board 
of Administration notices that their services in the Agricultural 
College ceased July 31, 1937. No explanation of these sudden dis- 
missals was given to any of these individuals. It should be noted 
that this action was taken in the absence of one member of the 
Board, Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Subsequently, Mr. Thompson publicly protested this action of the 
Board and, in a meeting of the Board, moved reconsideration of the 
action. 


3. The then President of the College, Dr. Shepperd, had handed 
to the Board his written resignation as President on May 24, 
1937. This resignation was accepted on July 29, the day upon 
which action was taken relative to the dismissal of the above 
personnel. Some four days later President West of the State 
University was also made Acting President of the Agricultural 
College. The dismissals, therefore, took place at the time when 
the College had no responsible executive head. President West 
was, however, present at the meeting of the State Board of Adminis- 
tration in Bismarck when it voted the dismissals and he was, 
of course, quite aware of the situation with respect to them 
when he accepted the Acting Presidency of the College. 
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4- The same day that the above persons received their notices 
of dismissal, the desks and files in their offices were sealed by order 
of the Board of Administration, and, in some cases at least, guards 
were posted in the offices or the offices were locked and sealed. 
Desks, files, and correspondence, official and private, of these 
persons were subsequently searched by an auditor appointed by 
Governor Langer and the Board of Administration and this search 
allegedly disclosed information that was the basis for the so-called 
public and secret “audits,” reported to the Governor and to the 
Board of Administration, and purporting to contain evidence justi- 
fying the dismissals. 

5. On July 31, the dismissed persons requested former Presi- 
dent Shepperd to obtain a hearing for them before the Board of 
Administration. A hearing was granted, but the persons con- 
cerned did not receive from the Board notice of this hearing in time 
to enable them to reach the place of hearing at the time set. The 
Board later granted the dismissed persons the privilege to appear 
before it and make statements, but at no time were charges against 
any individual stated to him or her or to the public by the Board. 
Repeatedly, some of the dismissed persons, through their attorney, 
requested the Board to submit specific charges and grant a genuine 
hearing. The Board consistently refused to do this, indicating at 
all times unwillingness to go farther than to hear such statements 
as the dismissed persons might choose to place before it. 

6. No charges against the dismissed persons appear in the 
minutes of the Board of Administration. No complaints against 
the dismissed persons were ever made by the Board to Dr. Shep- 
perd, either before or after his resignation as President. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Thompson, a member of the Board of Administration 
since 1933, no complaint or charge against the services or personal 
character of the dismissed persons had come before the Board 
during his time of service, and according to Mr. Murphy, no com- 
plaints or charges against the dismissed persons had come before 
the Board of Administration during his time of service as a member 
of it. 

7. After the dismissals, Governor Langer and the Board of 
Administration appointed a special examiner, Mr. Charnick, who, 
as previously indicated, went through the sealed files and desks 
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of the dismissed persons. He also searched the files and desk of 
former President Shepperd, as well as those of the Dean of the 
Division of Agriculture, Dr. H. L. Walster, who had been relieved, 
by action taken simultaneously with the actions of dismissal, of 
his duties as Director of the Experiment Station and as Director 
of Agricultural Extension. Mr. Charnick made two reports to 
the Governor and the Board of Administration, as the result of his 
investigation: a large so-called audit and a smaller “secret audit.” 
Neither of these has been formally published. 

8. At present the Board of Administration is made up of five 
members, two by state election (the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor), 
and three by appointment by the Governor. This board has charge 
not only of the Agricultural College and the State University, but 
of a total of twenty-two state institutions and properties, including 
the School for the Deaf, the School for the Blind, the Hospital for 
the Insane, the State Penitentiary, and the Capitol and other 
state property at Bismarck. 


II. Probable and Possible Elements Involved 
in the Dismissals 


Most of the members of the faculty at the Agricultural College, 
as well as the other citizens of North Dakota, interviewed by the 
committee, were frankly puzzled as to the reason or reasons for 
the dismissals. The committee shares this bewilderment. The 
committee lists, however, the following factors, for which there is 
some evidence, with only a partial attempt to pass on their relative 
importance as applied to individual cases. 

1. Desire to secure control of federal funds for partisan political 
purposes, through control of the Experiment Station, Agricultural 
Extension, and the County Agent services. This seems the most 
probable factor in the dismissals of Professor Olson and Mr. Gor- 
man, and in the demotion of Dr. Walster. Partisan political use 
of the Agricultural College by attempts on the part of persons ac- 
tive in the dominant party with which the majority of the Board 
was also affiliated to collect contributions from staff members and 
employees in the form of subscriptions to a partisan publication 
is in evidence. Resistance by the faculty (also in evidence) to 
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such collections may have been an element in some of the other 
dismissals. 

2. Dissatisfaction with the educational policy and the practical 
services of the Agricultural College, especially among the agricultural 
population of the state. There is evidence of such dissatisfaction, 
but the committee can not say how extensive or how well founded. 
The farmers of North Dakota in recent years have had their full 
share of misery from drought, grasshoppers, and other misfortunes, 
including economic maladjustments that burden our agricultural 
population, misfortunes before which the science of agriculture, as 
well as other sciences, stands more or less helpless at present. The 
specific complaint that in the past the farmers of the State of North 
Dakota were not adequately aided by the Agricultural College in 
the matter of cooperative marketing may be true. The committee 
could not go into it. It is also clear that such service may reason- 
ably be asked not only from the Agricultural College but from the 
departments of economics, sociology, and business in the State 
University as well. But dissatisfaction of the farmers could 
scarcely have been an element, except as a general shield or smoke 
screen in the dismissal of the Professor of Mathematics, the 
Registrar, and the Secretary to the President. In this connection 
it may be noted that the location of the Agricultural College on 
the extreme eastern border of the state, in its most prosperous 
agricultural section, and in Fargo, its largest city, a city which 
stands at the focal point of commerce with the state, naturally 
tends to the development of the well known country-versus-city 
antagonism. This situation renders plausible the charge that the 
Agricultural College is, in fact, a general college for the citizens 
of Fargo. The committee found evidence of this antagonism, but 
all the evidence induces the committee to conclude that, in so far 
as it affected the question of the dismissals considered by the com- 
mittee, it was an excuse for rather than the cause of them. 

3. Rivalry between the State University and the Agricultural 
College. That a certain amount of competition for the meager 
state funds for educational purposes is present in the State of North 
Dakota goes without saying. It is not unknown in other states. 
In the judgment of the committee this rivalry in North Dakota 
appears neither excessive nor exceptionally unfair. Nevertheless 
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the committee considers it extremely unfortunate, under the cir- 
cumstances, that Dr. West, President of the State University, was 
present at the meeting of the Board of Administration when the 
dismissals were voted and that he did not, in so far as the com- 
mittee could discover, publicly at least, protest this arbitrary 
action. His conduct in this respect is in striking contrast with 
that of Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
whose course throughout this matter the committee can not but 
commend as being in keeping both with his office and the traditions 
of his profession. The committee also regards it as unfortunate 
that in view of the arbitary nature of these dismissals and the 
feeling of rivalry between the State University and the Agricultural 
College Dr. West accepted the Acting Presidency of the Agricul- 
tural College. It is but fair to add, however, that the committee 
heard nothing but favorable comments on Dr. West’s administra- 
tion of the Agricultural College during the past year. No one 
connected with the College suggested that he had, during this 
period, dealt other than fairly with the faculty. Buta natural fear 
or suspicion of unfair influence against the Agricultural College is 
not allayed by such sentiments as those expressed by the com- 
mittee, in the presence of four witnesses, by one member of the 
Board of Administration (Mr. Kinzer) in speaking of the action 
of the North Central Association: “I hope the Agricultural 
College will never be restored to the accredited list.” 

4. Mistaken identity, and personal revenge. Some of the pro- 
fessional colleagues as well as other citizens interviewed expressed 
the thought that one or two of the dismissals were due to mistaken 
identity by the Board of Administration (similarity in names to 
that of opposition political leaders) or personal revenge (the son of 
a Board member being refused a degree by the faculty because of 
questionable educational performance; disciplinary actions on the 
part of the Dean of Men; poor grades in courses in Home Eco- 
nomics to a daughter of a Board member, etc.). Experience gained 
in this investigation makes these views seem less preposterous 
than they otherwise might. 

5. Internal dissensions and rivalries in the faculty. The com- 
mittee did not encounter an unusual amount of this on the Fargo 
campus. It found the usual distribution of hope for salvation and 
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fear of disaster anent so-called “liberal” and “conservative” 
educational, social, and economic policies. At least some of the 
purged personnel could be assigned to the so-called “conservative” 
group. But the committee found no evidence that any one of the 
purged persons, in advocating his or her views and opposing those 
of others, had exceeded the bounds of propriety or exercised in an 
improper way the civil rights guaranteed to all citizens in our 
democracy. 


III. Comments 


1. In the nature of things the larger share of the responsibility 
in performing the duties intrusted to the Board of Administration 
falls upon the three appointive members, as the two ex-officio 
members, the Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, have other extensive 
duties attached to their respective offices. The committee formed 
the opinion that the present appointments were unfortunate both 
from the point of view of experience in and capacity for dealing 
with problems of educational administration. It should be noted, 
however, that the Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor voted 
with the appointed members of the Board for the dismissals. 
Largely as a result of the action under investigation by the com- 
mittee, the alumni and students of the Agricultural College, aided 
by other citizens of the State in a referendum, worked out and 
presented to the people of the state a constitutional amendment 
depriving the Board of Administration of its jurisdiction in educa- 
tional matters. This amendment was approved by the people in 
June, 1938. By its terms a new board called the State Board of 
Higher Education is created and to this board is transferred the 
control of educational institutions heretofore vested in the Board 
of Administration. This Board will begin to function July 1, 1939, 
when its first members will take office. It will be composed of 
seven members, appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate, from a list of three names for each position, recommended 
unanimously by these three persons: the President of the North 
Dakota Educational Association, the Chief Justice of the State 
Supreme Court, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Tenure is seven years, service without salary, but with the per 
diem allowance of $7.00 when attending Board meetings. This 
change is apparently an attempt by the voters of the state to remove 
a condition which led to the dismissals; that is, it is an effort on 
the part of the citizens to secure a board of higher education better 
qualified for its task and less likely to be dominated by partisan 
considerations. 

2. A disturbing factor in the operation of the Agricultural 
College and one which must be deemed to have contributed in 
some degree to the action of the Board in respect to the dismissals 
under investigation is the presence on the staff of the Agricultural 
College as its Secretary, of Mr. S. W. Hagan, the son of a present 
member of the Board of Administration. The father was not, 
however, a member of the Board of Administration five years ago 
when the son was appointed Secretary of the College. Mr. Hagan 
has been, according to much testimony given the committee, 
actively engaged in partisan politics during his connection with the 
College. There is evidence that he attempted to enforce political 
contributions from members of the faculty. There is also evidence 
that he sought appointments to the staff of the College on a partisan 
basis. There is evidence which indicates resistance on the part of 
some members of the faculty to Mr. Hagan’s political activities, 
which resistance there is evidence he bitterly resented. The 
committee finds it difficult to avoid the conclusion that this factor 
in part explains the motivation for some of the dismissals. 

3. As related above (I, 7) an audit of the Agricultural College 
was made shortly after the dismissals. This audit resulted in two 
reports to the Board of Administration and the Governor, the 
second of which was denominated as “secret” or “confidential.” 
Though the commission to the auditor was more broadly framed, 
the obvious inference from the manner in which it was conducted 
is that it was designed to secure evidence justifying the dismissals 
which had already been made and to discredit the college adminis- 
tration. A considerable part of the larger report is matter not 
relevant specifically to any of the dismissed persons (some of 
whom are in fact not mentioned in either report) but consists of 
matters of statistics and an exposition of methods of accounting 
and of handling petty cash funds and the sale of produce from the 
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College Farms. In part, it consists of extensive quotings from the 
correspondence files of the persons affected by the action of the 
Board. The selections quoted, some highly confidential in nature, 
were chosen with a view to placing the persons involved in as 
unfavorable a light as possible. The committee states with empha- 
sis that nothing to the discredit and much to the credit of the dis- 
missed persons appears from this biased presentation. The dis- 
missed persons concerned in the letters quoted or in the financial 
transactions recited were afforded no opportunity to explain the 
letters or the transactions so as to prevent the drawing of improper 
inferences or the making of unwarranted innuendoes. The 
shorter and supplemental report of the auditor, the so-called 
“secret” audit, presented to the Governor and the Board of 
Administration a month after the main report of the auditor, was 
made in the form of a “confidential” report on the ground that it 
contained matter which ought not to be made public. Though it 
was not “published,” much information and more rumor as to its 
contents received wide circulation. It was supposed to contain 
factual matter reflecting on the private morality and personal 
integrity of at least some of the dismissed persons. The com- 
mittee has seen this report as well as the larger audit or principal 
report of the auditor, has interviewed in connection with this 
matter informed persons in whose accuracy and integrity it has 
confidence and is convinced there is contained in the auditor’s 
reports, properly explained, not the slightest warrant for any 
belief that the private morality and personal integrity of the 
persons affected by the action of the Board on July 29, 1937, was 
or is anything but the highest. 


IV. Committee Findings 


1. There are no significant charges and there is no evidence in 
regard to professional efficiency, personal character, or unwar- 
ranted political activity tending to justify or explain the dismissals. 
On the contrary, the evidence shows that the dismissed persons 
were professionally efficient and of good character and that the 
State of North Dakota is fortunate in having received, for as long 
as it did, their services. 

2. In dismissing these persons, without charges, without hear- 
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ings, and after the close of the academic year, and in the subsequent 
procedures in this matter (sealing of desks and files; publishing 
letters and transactions, out of context, and without giving the 
persons concerned an opportunity to supplement or explain; the 
innuendoes and pretenses of the “secret audit’), the Board of 
Administration and the Governor did a grave injustice to those 
dismissed, in that these procedures unavoidably beclouded both 
their professional standing and their characters. These acts 
caused at the same time grave injury to the Agricultural College 
by instilling great fear and anxiety in the faculty. 

3. The present Board of Administration seems, in the opinion 
of the committee, incompetent to administer institutions of higher 
education, and the present legal set-up and control of the Board 
of Administration is a constant threat to the welfare of the educa- 
tional institutions of the state. 

4. In voting the change in the set-up of the governing board, 
the people of the State of North Dakota have already rendered 
their judgment on the dismissals, and endeavored to prevent their 
repetition or extension. Their action commands the admiration 
of the committee. But, in order to claim a clean and honorable 
escutcheon, the State of North Dakota must take further steps 
to render justice to and to clear the personal character of the dis- 
missed people. Because of complications arising from lapse of 
time the committee does not feel capable of specifying in detail 
what these steps should be. In general it would seem that they 
should consist of an acknowledgment of fault not merely in the 
manner of dismissal but in fact of dismissal and such restoration 
of position or financial adjustment as justice and fairness to all 
concerned should in individual cases require. 


V. Recommendation 


The committee recommends that the governing board of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College (at present the Board of 
Administration) be placed on the Association’s list of censured 
administrations. 

The wrong which the committee finds to have been committed 
was committed by the present Board of Administration. The local 
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or internal administration of the Agricultural College has been 
guilty of no fault and is deserving of no censure. Were the Board 
of Administration to continue as the governing body of the Agri- 
cultural College the recommendation of the committee would 
have been limited in its terms to placing that body on the censured 
list. It is, however, to be succeeded by another board having like 
powers in educational matters but with a different name and a 
different personnel. A board not yet in existence is, of course, 
without blame. The committee believes, however, that there is a 
duty which this new board will inherit from the old, if the old board 
does not perform it before losing the power to do so. That duty 
is to right the wrong done the dismissed teachers. If that remains 
undone the board or other body in control, in the judgment of the 
committee, is deserving of censure. 


A. J. Carison, Chairman 
O. S. 


Approved for publication by the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, W. T. Laprade, Chairman. 


Addendum 


On October 19, 1938, in accordance with established Association 
procedure, a copy of the committee’s report still in tentative form 
was sent by the General Secretary to the Chairman of the Board of 
Administration of North Dakota, Mrs. Jennie Ulsrud, “‘to be pre- 
sented to the members of the Board of Administration for correc- 
tion of possible factual errors.” The report was sent by air mail, 
and a duplicate copy for safety was sent by regular mail. In the 
transmittal letter, the General Secretary requested that the report 
together with possible corrections be returned by October 26. 

On October 27, not having received any acknowledgment from 
Mrs. Ulsrud, or from any other member of the Board of Adminis- 
tration, the General Secretary telegraphed her requesting a reply 
to his October 19 letter by October 31. 

(Continued on page 673) 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND DRS. WALSH 
AND SWEEZY 


A Review of the Faculty Committee’s Report! 


By ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The report of the Harvard Faculty Committee concerning the 
non-reappointment of Doctors Walsh and Sweezy published pri- 
marily for the information of the faculty, governing boards, and 
members of Harvard University, is of much more than local in- 
terest. Aside from its findings on a case of alleged infringement 
of academic freedom, the report raises and discusses illuminatingly 
several questions of educational and administrative policy which 
are, or should be, of concern to all university teachers. It is thus 
an important document in the history of American universities. 
Since, however, it is published only in a limited edition, an analysis 
of it in these pages seems desirable. 

The incident which gave rise to the report may be summarized 
briefly. Doctors Walsh and Sweezy, then “faculty instructors” 
in the Department of Economics, received notice in March, 1937, 
that, upon the approaching expiration of their first-term appoint- 
ments, they would be given “terminating appointments” of two 
years, after which their connection with the University would 
cease. Publicity, for which they were not responsible, was given to 
this official action by a Boston newspaper, with an intimation that 
they had been dismissed because of alleged “radical’”’ opinions, 
their activities in the Cambridge Union of University Teachers, 
a local affiliate of the American Federation of Teachers, and 
certain of their public utterances. The University at once 
issued a press-release declaring that “there is no more disposition 
in the Department of Economics than in departments devoted to 

1 Report on the Terminating Appointments of Dr. F. R. Walsh and Dr. A. R. 


Sweezy by the Special Committee Appointed by the President of Harvard University. 
Harvard University Press, 1938. 86 pp. 
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the natural sciences to judge a candidate by the criterion of 
whether his conclusions conform with the opinions of the existing 
faculty or of the Governing Boards,” and asserting that “decisions 
in regard to these men by the Department and the Administration 
have been made solely on grounds of teaching capacity and 
scholarly ability.” This apparent reflection on the “ability” and 
teaching capacity of Drs. Walsh and Sweezy was recognized, 
by all at Cambridge who were conversant with the facts, to be 
unjustified; especially in teaching, both men had demonstrated 
exceptional powers. The Administration subsequently denied 
intending any reflection upon these teachers and has admitted 
that the wording of the press-release was “unfortunate.” Mean- 
while, widespread newspaper publicity had resulted, much of it 
injurious to the University; the Cambridge Union of University 
Teachers issued a pamphlet entitled ““Harvard’s Liberalism, Myth 
or Reality?” charging that the “dismissal” of Drs. Walsh and 
Sweezy was due to prejudice against “liberal or radical” thought 
in the social sciences; and the disquietude widely felt among the 
faculty found expression in a memorandum addressed to nine 
senior professors in the natural and social sciences and the humani- 
ties, and signed by 131 members of the teaching body below the 
rank of full professor. The recipients of the memorandum were 
asked to examine the signers’ “misgivings” concerning the Ad- 
ministration’s action, especially in its relation to freedom of teach- 
ing, and to consider certain “grounds for questioning” which they 
believed to involve fundamental issues of university policy. Eight 
of the nine senior professors felt that the requested inquiry should 
be made, but transmitted the memorandum to the President with 
an expression of the hope that he would himself appoint a com- 
mittee to conduct it. He thereupon—both wisely and magnani- 
mously—did appoint such a committee, consisting of the same nine 
senior professors. The present report expresses the unanimous 
findings of eight of these, one having been prevented by illness 
from participating in the concluding discussions; it is signed by 
Ralph Barton Perry (Philosophy), Chairman; Felix Frankfurter 
(Law), E. M. Morgan (Law), W. S. Ferguson (History), Edwin M. 
Dodd (Law), Arthur M. Schlesinger (History), Harlow Shapley 
(Astronomy), Kenneth B. Murdock (English). 


| 
| | 
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I 


The report deals first with “‘the question of prejudice and dis- 
crimination (academic freedom).” It is, so far as the reviewer is 
aware, the first published report of an investigation, similar in 
method and purpose to those of this Association’s Committee A, 
made solely by representatives of a local faculty with administra- 
tive authorization. Prima facie, the case was of a type in which 
proof with regard to this question is usually difficult. Where 
teachers having permanent or indefinite tenure are dismissed, the 
burden of proof rests upon the administrative authorities; it is 
incumbent upon them to show adequate cause—other than the 
opinions, political affiliations, or public activities, of the teachers 
involved—for dismissal. In the case of instructors holding term- 
appointments and in a probationary status, the onus probandi is 
normally reversed; it is incumbent upon them to show that their 
non-reappointment was due to an intention to restrict their pro- 
fessional or civil liberties. Proof of this, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
is frequently impossible, when such intention is disclaimed. It 
is important that members of the Association should bear these 
considerations in mind in reading reports of its own investigating 
committees; they appear, for example, pertinent to the report of 
the committee on the Davis case at Yale University. (This neces- 
sary distinction as to the burden of proof nevertheless lends itself 
to abuse; it is therefore equally important that the Association 
should promptly define what it can regard as the legitimate dura- 
tion of a probationary period.) Doctors Walsh and Sweezy held 
limited term-appointments, and their status was definitely pro- 
bationary. 


It proved, however, in this instance possible for the Committee 
to arrive at a positive conclusion; for its inquiry soon disclosed 
that the action affecting these teachers had been merely the auto- 
matic application of an impersonal administrative ruling, based 
partly upon financial considerations, partly upon the President’s 
“belief that it is unwise both for the University and for the indi- 
viduals concerned to retain younger teachers” for whom there is 
no clear prospect of early promotion, for more than a short proba- 
tionary period. The ruling related to two distinct questions: 
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(a) promotions, (4) retention of instructors not promoted; a 
failure in official quarters to keep steadily in mind that these ques- 
tions are not only separable but involve, in part, essentially dif- 
ferent issues of policy, has been a prolific cause of misunderstand- 
ing and cross-purposes throughout the entire case. Specifically, 
the ruling, as construed by the President, was: (a) that of the seven 
“faculty instructors” in the Department of Economics, only two 
could, for budgetary and other reasons, be promoted in the period 
1936-38; and (4) that only the two promoted should be retained 
on the teaching staff. The Department accordingly recommended 
two instructors whom, on grounds of seniority combined with 
satisfactory service, it judged—and whom the Committee also 
finds—to have had the first claims to immediate promotion; 
the remaining five, including Drs. Walsh and Sweezy, either 
retired voluntarily or received terminating appointments. (It 
is to be noted, incidentally, that the Harvard provision for two- 
year terminating appointments is more liberal and equitable than 
the practice of many other institutions in similar cases.) The 
Committee therefore finds the conclusion “inevitable . . . that 
neither the Department nor the Administration was governed,” 
in its action respecting Drs. Walsh and Sweezy, “by prejudice 
against ‘their political views and activities outside the University’; 
and that neither candidate suffered, by that action, any denial or 
abridgment whatever of the rights of academic freedom which are 
traditionally respected at Harvard.” 


II 


In spite of this gratifying but—in view of Harvard’s outstand- 
ing record in this matter—not surprising conclusion on the aspect 
of the case which is of chief public concern, the Committee never- 
theless finds that, in consequence of a misunderstanding between 
President Conant and the Department of Economics, injustice 
was unintentionally done to Drs. Walsh and Sweezy. For it 
appears that the second clause of the President’s ruling, though it 
can hardly be said to have been kept by him in petto, was not 
effectually conveyed to the Chairman and faculty of the Depart- 
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ment. They were not aware that, in recommending the prior 
promotion of two other instructors, they were thereby auto- 
matically eliminating Drs. Walsh and Sweezy; in fact, so far from 
intending to eliminate either of them, the Department unani- 
mously recommended reappointment of each as instructor for a 
second term of three years, with the proviso that, “should the evi- 
dence warrant, the . . . Department may wish to recommend his 
advancement at any time during that period.” Thus the faculty 
of the Department—which alone was fully competent to judge— 
had expressed no unfavorable opinion as to the abilities of these 
instructors or their scholarly promise, in comparison with others 
of equal academic age and length of service, or as to the desirability 
of their retention; it had, on the contrary, expressed the opinion 
that they had shown abilities which entitled them to reappoint- 
ment for a second probationary term, with a definite possibility 
of eventual promotion. The Department’s recommendation was, 
however, in conflict with the President’s ruling, as he interpreted 
it; it was therefore disregarded by him, without further inquiry 
into the merits of the instructors, and notice of terminating ap- 
pointments was accordingly sent them. This action of the Uni- 
versity is found by the Committee to have been unfair to them, 
as well as to the Department, chiefly for two reasons: (a) Instruc- 
tors should, except for compelling fiscal reasons, not be dropped 
from the teaching staff until their qualifications and record have 
been carefully examined by some competent authority and found 
insufficient to warrant their retention. In this case, no such ex- 
amination, with a negative conclusion, was made either by the 
Department or the President: (4) Since the actual recommenda- 
tion of the Department was not known to the Harvard faculty or 
to the public, or even to the men concerned, the final action of the 
University inevitably conveyed the impression that the opinion of 
the Department was what it expressly was not—a considered ad- 
verse judgment of the senior colleagues of Drs. Walsh and Sweezy, 
not as to their relative eligibility for immediate promotion, but as 
to their abilities, teaching capacity, and long-range qualifications 
for valuable contributions to economics. That action was thus 
unwarrantably detrimental to their professional reputation and 
opportunity. 
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III 


Aside from this, the Committee “questions the wisdom” of the 
President’s ruling, and of the underlying general policy of ‘rapid 
turn-over’ in instructorships—the automatic elimination, after 
two or three years, even of exceptionally able instructors when, 
for fiscal or other reasons, their early promotion can not be assured. 
Such a policy, in the present instance, “condemned to eventual 
exclusion from the Department, unheard by the Administration, a 
group of faculty instructors who were highly regarded by their 
contemporaries in the same and other departments, and were gen- 
erally believed to have won the favorable opinion of the Depart- 
ment. Such a blow to the morale of the junior ranks of the Faculty, 
already impaired by the financial restrictions of the depression and 
by sundry other causes, was wise only if it was absolutely neces- 
sary. But in the light of subsequent, though not unusual, de- 
velopments, it seems to have been largely, if not wholly unneces- 
sary.” The main issue is perhaps somewhat obscured here by 
the reference to possible financial reasons for the action in question. 
In the Harvard case, such reasons appear to have been an im- 
portant factor in the ruling concerning promotions, and a less im- 
portant one in that concerning retention, for which two types of 
reason, already mentioned, were assigned. But the question 
which is of general interest concerns the second of these reasons— 
whether, aside from financial necessities, there is anything to be 
said for a rule making the retention of all instructors conditional 
upon the possibility of their immediate promotion after a very 
brief, and often insufficient period of probation, and either without 
careful appraisal of their present and probable future value to the 
institution, or in disregard of a favorable appraisal expressed by 
their department. The reviewer is unable to think of any sound 
reason for such administrative automatism in dealing with a matter 
of so much importance both for the individuals affected and the 
educational interests of the institution concerned. For the future 
of a university depends in large measure upon what it does with 
its younger men. You would hardly build up an efficient civil 
service by holding out to appointees the prospect of elimination 
after a fixed period, regardless of merit. 


| 
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IV 


The Committee has taken the concrete case before it as an op- 
portune occasion for a systematic consideration of the general 
question of the criteria which should govern decisions concerning 
the retention and promotion of junior teachers. Its conclusions 
are set forth under five heads. (1) “Ideally,” the Committee 
agrees with President Conant, “every permanent member of the 
staff should be either an excellent scholar and a good teacher, 
or an excellent teacher and a good scholar;” but as a practical 
criterion it finds this formula equivocal and, in one of its possible 
interpretations, questionable. Every teacher should obviously be 
a good scholar, “if scholarship is taken to mean a critical under- 
standing of his subject, and a power to keep abreast of its new 
developments.” But there are teachers who have in the highest 
degree the power to awaken the minds of students, and to beget 
in them habits of rigorous thinking, who are not “creative 
scholars.” It is “at least arguable” that such teachers should be 
permanently retained in a university, and it is scarcely arguable 
that young instructors (in undergraduate colleges) should not re- 
ceive the impression that, “if anything is to be neglected, teaching 
should be.” (2) In the case of younger men, moreover, scholarly 
capacity can not be fairly judged on the basis of publication alone. 
The great scholars of the future are more likely than not to be 
found among the young men who reach conclusions slowly and 
cautiously, or are engaged in “fundamental rethinking” of the cur- 
rent presuppositions and procedures of their science, or are ex- 
ploring problems previously neglected; and there have been even 
mature scholars who have made original and crucial contributions 
to their sciences with a very small body of written work. Just how 
scholarly promise, as distinct from actual achievement, is to be 
recognized the Committee does not suggest; but it is in full agree- 
ment with President Conant that volume of publication is not a 
sufficient, nor always a relevant, criterion. (3) A department 
which professes to cover the whole of a given field of learning should 
be constantly alert to provide for instruction and research in all 
significant new provinces of that field—e.g., in the case of eco- 
nomics, labor problems. This obvious consideration should be 
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borne in mind in all decisions concerning the retention and promo- 
tion of younger teachers. (4) In many subjects, there is “need 
of diversity of method, attitude and point of view” in departmental 
personnel; and this is conspicuously true of economics, in which 
many of “the traditional assumptions” have become “open ques- 
tions on which trained and competent scholars are divided.” All 
questions of appointment and promotion in a department should 
be judged in the light of the desirability of such “diversification of 
the department’s interests,” and with a view to the competent 
presentation of all points of view held by specialists of any con- 
siderable school of opinion. (5) Finally, “a university can not live 
in isolation from the society in which it is embedded or be insensi- 
tive to social changes,” and this consideration, again, manifestly 
has especial pertinence to departments of economics. It is desir- 
able that such departments should include in their staffs, among 
others, men who are directly in contact with social movements 
and economic activities outside the universities. Thus, with re- 
spect to the study of industrial relations, the Committee quotes 
with concurrence a remark of Professor Slichter’s, that ““American 
universities need two types of men: (1) those who are not par- 
ticipants in the labor movement and are able to take a detached 
view of its activities; (2) those who are participants and are thereby 
in a position to learn something of the movement from the 
inside,” provided these men “are intellectually honest and do their 
best to preserve their balance and see facts as facts.” 

Having formulated the principles here briefly summarized, the 
Committee applies them to the cases immediately before it, and 
finds itself constrained to disapprove, on all five counts, the termi- 
nation of the appointments of Drs. Walsh and Sweezy. The 
Committee therefore concludes that the action of the University 
was not only, for the reasons previously indicated, unjust to these 
instructors, but also detrimental to the educational and scientific 
interests of the Department—a sacrifice of “scholarly diversity, 
intellectual stimulation, and teaching efficiency, with no com- 
pensating advantages.” On both grounds, but especially the 
former, and in view of the statement of the President, when ap- 
pointing the Committee, that, “since the reappointments of Drs. 
Walsh and Sweezy run for two years, there is ample time for me to 
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reopen their cases, if the Committee’s report warrants it,” the 
Committee recommends that the University give them “the 
status that would now be theirs had the Administration, in the 
Spring of 1937, accepted the recommendation made by the Depart- 
ment of Economics.” 


This recommendation the Harvard Corporation has declined 
to adopt; “to follow it” (the words are presumably those of 
President Conant) is pronounced to be “both unwise and im- 
practical.” One possible, though unexpressed, reason for this 
decision of the Corporation is that Drs. Walsh and Sweezy have 
meanwhile resigned, and that, in one or both cases, an offer of 
reinstatement was likely to be an empty gesture. In the Com- 
mittee’s opinion, nevertheless, there remains “an obligation to 
rescind what was unjustly enacted.” The reasons given by Presi- 
dent Conant for not accepting the Committee’s recommendation 
still seem unnecessarily to link together the separable questions of 
promotion and reappointment. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, being a reiteration of that of the Department in 1937, implied 
both the reappointment of Drs. Walsh and Sweezy and the pos- 
sibility of a recommendation (which would, however, not be bind- 
ing upon the President) of their promotion at any time during the 
ensuing three years. The President fixes his attention solely 
upon the latter aspect of the recommendation; the original ob- 
jections to an increase in the number of assistant professors in ‘“‘a 
department of 13 permanent members, the oldest of whom is 56,” 
he believes to be still valid, and on this groound—pertinent only to 
the question of promotion—he also rejects the recommendation of 
reappointment to instructorships. |§ The requirements of justice 
would have been adequately met by the latter. The practicability 
of promotions was dependent on future contingencies. The re- 
port, however, points out that, through the resignation of one of the 
men previously promoted, and other changes, the grounds for the 
original ruling have been largely removed, and that the present 
position of the Corporation can not consistently be based upon 
those grounds. 

It is surprising and regrettable that the President did not dis- 
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criminate between the two issues, and accept what was, it seems 
clear, the essential part of the Committee’s recommendation. The 
practicability of reappointment, at least, was clearly declared by 
him in announcing the appointment of the Committee, as was a 
purpose to “reopen the cases if the Committee’s report warrants 
it.” Most readers of the report are likely to conclude that the 
facts which it brings out do warrant not only reopening the cases 
but reinstatement of the instructors—especially because of the 
Committee’s disclosure of the previously unrecognized mis- 
understanding of the President’s ruling, out of which the prin- 
cipal element of personal injustice in the case arose. Mr. Conant, 
it is true, observes that “the Corporation believes that the report 
overemphasizes the extent to which misunderstanding may have 
affected the recommendations of the Department of Economics as 
to promotions.” But this belief, whether correct or otherwise, is 
in any case irrelevant to the question of reappointment; and that, 
with respect to the bearing of the ruling upon the fate of instructors 
not instantly recommended for promotion, there was a radical and 
crucial misunderstanding, the report, by the citation of specific 
evidences, seems conclusively to show. The Committee’s finding 
should have been decisive, for a university is ill advised to persist in 
a course which can seem to any substantial number of fully in- 
formed and judicial-minded persons to be unjust. But in the 
present instance it has been the decision of the Harvard Corpora- 
tion to reaffirm a previous action which a committee appointed 
by the President, consisting of eight eminent members of the 
University faculty, three of them of the faculty of law, had, after 
prolonged and searching investigation, unanimously pronounced 
to have been not only unwise but unjust—though, at the time 
when the action was originally taken, the injustice was unrecog- 
nized and therefore unintentional. Having first set up and ap- 
pealed to a disinterested and highly competent jury, the President 
and Fellows, who constitute the Corporation of the University, 
have in the end rejected its verdict and have preferred to act as 
judges in their own cause. 

It should nevertheless be said in conclusion that both the 
authorization and the conduct of the investigation, and the publi- 
cation of the report as an official document, afford fresh evidence 
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of the fidelity of Harvard University to traditions to which its 
greatness is largely due: belief in the thorough ventilation of all 
mooted issues through patient factual inquiry and outspoken 
discussion, freedom from any disposition to repress or to conceal 
differences of opinion concerning either public questions or mat- 
ters of internal policy. 


| 


FACULTY RESPONSIBILITY FOR STUDENT 
OPINION’ 


By EDWARD N. DOAN 
The University of Kansas | 


As one who has had to stand on the firing line for the past ten 
years whenever a student journalist seemed to go off the reserva- 
tion in expressing in print his or her reactions to matters collegiate, 
or may have expressed some dissatisfaction with matters that the 
college administration felt to be no affair of the students, I have 
grown so weary of being told that I am responsible for what 
appears in the paper—that I am responsible for the thinking and 

attitudes of students—that I have become just a bit callous to the 
criticisms hurled at the student newspaper by unthinking col- 
leagues in other departments and administrative officials. 

I say “unthinking,” without casting any reflections on whoever 
is responsible for the wording of the statement under which I 
speak, for the very title of this section indicates that possibly some 

one individual or department has been selected to keep and pre- 
serve unsullied by contact with other ideas and thought the mental 
activities of students who come under our guidance. 

Further, I protest at the implied idea that young men and women 
lack the ability to think for themselves. This idea, it seems to | 
me, is a terrible commentary on colleges and college teachers. 
For if, after introducing our students to new concepts, to new sub- 

ject-matter that makes the wide-awake student stop to ask some 

searching questions and causes these students to search a bit fur- 
ther for the truth, we are afraid of the result and insist on keep- . 

ing those students within the mold already set, we are no fit in- 
dividuals to hold the responsible jobs we do. 
Let us assume, for the sake of the discussion, that Dr. Robert 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago is entirely correct in his 


1 Presented at a regional meeting of the American Association of University 
Professors, Pittsburg, Kansas, April 2, 1938. 
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statement of the aims of the modern university and the sort of 
training it should give to the student. He believes, if I have not 
misconstrued his published statements, that the university should 
give to the student the rich background of the best that has been 
discovered in the past, that it should give to the student some 
indication of the broad sweep of knowledge and the interrelations 
of various branches of knowledge. Dr. Hutchins wants the uni- 
versity to provide that background of appreciation that will make 
us more cultured. He, as some of you are aware, is definitely op- 
posed to the teaching of subject-matter in terms of its use for prac- 
tical ends. 

If we accept this doctrine it seems to me logical also to accept 
the rather obvious implication that under such a set-up no one 
teacher can be held to be responsible for the expression of the opin- 
ion of any student. All instructors are equally responsible for the 
patterns of thought and habits of study and investigation that are 
brought into play by the student when he or she expresses an 
opinion. 

It is this point that I believe most of us neglect to recognize 
when we are speaking about so-and-so’s student or class that has, 
through the columns of the campus newspaper or through the 
medium of student forums, made public expression on some matter 
about which some may not agree. 

Knowledge is explosive when it comes in contact with a mind 
that hungers for it. The patterns of knowledge of most of our 
college students are rather carefully guarded and as a freshman 
adviser I have a strong feeling of pity for the young men and 
women who present themselves to us every year for a so-called 
college education. It seems to me that most of them are not ready, 
intellectually or emotionally, for the strong diet of knowledge that 
is available in the college. These young people are mature 
physically but it seems to me that our educational system, chasing 
the will-o’-the-wisp of mass education, has failed to provide the 
elementary steps whereby the individual might start toward in- 
tellectual and emotional maturity. This situation has fastened 
itself on the colleges and universities to the extent that most of 
our institutions of higher learning have administrative officers who 
must act as sort of official wet-nurses to the young people who come 
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to our colleges. I refer, of course, to the deans of men and deans 
of women. The fact that so much energy is spent trying to keep 
the college student “‘good”—to see to it that he observes certain 
closing hours, behaves himself properly at social functions, and so 
on—is an indication or admission that the college is not mature in 
its approach to the whole problem of higher education. Such ac- 
tivities on the part of the college decrease the possibilities that 
students themselves will eventually reach that maturity of judg- 
ment which I believe should be the goal of educative processes. 

Let us grow up. Let us face the truth that no one individual 
member of the faculty or department should be held responsible 
for student opinion but that each instructor with whom the student 
comes in contact plays a part in developing the habits and patterns 
of thinking that may sometimes result in expressions which are 
embarrassing. 

Again, it seems to me that the whole matter under discussion 
implies this: that we are held responsible for seeing to it that 
student opinion is guarded to the point that no one will question 
the status quo. The old superstitious fear of real knowledge that 
has pilloried so many of the truly great men of the ages is still 
very much with us. We must not question existing institutions. 
We must not permit our students to get hold of any information 
that may lead them to begin to speculate on the desirability of such 
institutions. Pressures are enormous not to “teach dangerous 
doctrines.” 

In making this observation I realize that I am rapidly approach- 
ing the horns of a dilemma. On one side is the ideal of the univer- 
sity as an institution of freedom—to study and investigate and to 
learn the truth free from external pressures of any sort—free to 
disseminate the facts gathered together and synthesized by ex- 
perts. On the other side, many of us are connected with institu- 
tions of higher learning supported entirely or in part by funds from 
the public treasury. And the government whether local, state, or 
national, we have come to be made to believe, expects us to follow 
certain definite patterns of thought and even of behavior. 

Thus, as conscientious teachers we are in a dilemma when it 


’ comes to deciding what sort of subject-matter to present in class 


or what sort of reading material we ask our students to find for 
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themselves. If, for instance, we believe wholeheartedly in the 
ideal for a college or university and proceed to teach as the sub- 
ject-matter and our study leads us, we take a long chance on being 
tagged as radicals or even communists whose teachings should 
not be tolerated. In fact, one of our own Kansas legislators 
in the debate on the recent House resolution to appropriate $7500 
for an investigation of communism and other isms in Kansas even 
declared that the teacher responsible for permitting a student to 
write a certain editorial should be prosecuted or fired or both. 

Of course, one of the important aspects of this whole matter is 
the sad fact that a great many students are not intellectually ca- 
pable of assimilating even the minimum of so-called education re- 
quired to get a college degree. Such unfortunates, even with our 
rather sentimental system of judging the work of students, are by 
and large weeded out after a time. Then there are the large 
numbers of students who come to us with no intellectual back- 
ground or curiosity at all but who are in college because parents 
have sacrificed in order that their children may have the ad- 
vantages of college. Many parents don’t realize it, but if they 
would face realities and not suffer masochistic tortures by depriv- 
ing themselves of material things in order to send their children to 
college, or if they would coldly suppress their vicarious dreams of 
success through their children, many of the problems of college 
teaching and administration would be solved. 

But we have a lot of youngsters in whom we are expected to 
kindle a spark of latent genius but whose whole background almost 
precludes such an amazing thing. They do get through college 
after a fashion—meeting the minimum requirements and feeling 
that they have accomplished a great deal. Probably they have, 
but the democracy in which we live is little better off—they 
absorb a little factual information but, and I believe this is im- 
portant, they do not absorb the techniques that should enable them 
to be more discerning citizens. 

The group of students that seems to cause some individuals to 
lose sleep over the thought that “communism” is being taught in 
our colleges is, after all, that group that really belongs in college. 
It is composed of wide-awake young people who are intensely in- 
terested in present-day affairs. These young people are the ones 
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who, because they do have ideas, and generally the possession of 
ideas and ability to express them are closely related, sooner or 
later become the editors of the college paper. They are the ones 
who organize forums and at their own expense get outsiders repre- 
senting various causes to come to their campuses to tell them 
what is happening. 

And in the course of events these students naturally want to 
know about the fundamental philosophies that govern interna- 
tional relations. In this group we find a lot of folks who haven’t 
attained full maturity—they are emotional—they burn with the 
zeal of the reformer and are impatient at those in control because 
conditions aren’t corrected. These students are the liberals. 
Maybe they’re called communists on some campuses. 

Whatever the tag under which they go, we as teachers ought to 
be proud of the fact that they are in our classes. They are the 
leaven, and, actually, I believe they need a great deal more atten- 
tion than we give them. Among these students are the Don 
Henry’s who have a habit of doing something that startles us out 
of our academic calm and are the cause of much valueless specu- 
lation concerning the teaching of subject-matter. 

May I pause for a moment to discuss Don Henry. I did not 
know him as a student but I was acquainted with him for he was 
forever in the office of the editor-in-chief of The Kansan pointing 
out this error and that error—at least he felt they were errors—on 
the part of the editor. His was the zeal of the reformer—the un- 
compromising reformer who would brook no opposition to his ideas 
concerning right or wrong. Headstrong is the term we use today, 
and it must be admitted that it is difficult to do anything with 
such individuals in getting them to see the possibility that there 
may be more than one side to a question. 

They deal in absolutes and so did Don Henry. I suspect that 
there was a little streak of the romantic in him for he saw in the 
Spanish civil war the tragedy of civilization. He wanted to do 
something about it—as all who have the reforming zeal do. He 
did what he could and unfortunately paid the supreme price for 
his actions. 

Is it fair to indict a whole institution and bring into jeopardy the 
higher educational system of a state because of the actions of one 
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individual? There has been much loose talk about the “responsi- 
bility” for the death of Don Henry. There has been much heated 
accusing of individuals and yet I wonder, seriously, if any one par- 
ticular individual, either teacher or any acquaintance, can honestly 
be said to be to blame. 

I don’t think so. 

In all this, am I trying to slide out from under any responsi- 
bility that may be mine as a teacher? I hope not, for J realize 
only too well that it is a grave responsibility to introduce new fields 
of information to eager minds. It is a breath-taking responsibility 
we have to see to it that the student is introduced to that subject- 
matter that will stand all the tests of scholarship. When we have 
done the best job we are capable of, it seems to me that our re- 
sponsibility ends, if at the same time we have helped to equip the 
student with the tools necessary to arrive at mature judgments. 

Notice I do not say correct judgments. In the social sciences, 
and that is the field I am particularly interested in, I doubt that 
there are any absolutely correct judgments. Witness the various 
schools of thought regarding economic behavior. Take a peek 
into the sociologies and the texts on social psychology. Even the 
historians and political scientists often disagree on matters that 
would seem to be demonstrable fact. On top of all this, witness 
the amazing and confusing developments in the world of reality. 
Very few individuals are equipped with the intellect necessary to 
find the absolute truth. So I say we need to help these students 
to find the tools and techniques by which they can arrive at ma- 
ture judgments. 

Finally, I am inclined to believe more and more in the idea that 
possibly our greatest responsibility to our students is to help them 
to develop a real and lively sense of tolerance. Ours is not the job 
of being policemen enforcing rules and regulations that are actually 
out of gear with the trends. If we are to enjoy continued de- 
mocracy, we must be tolerant of the soap-box outbursts of our 
students and try to inculcate in them a respect for sound intellec- 
tual processes. In other words, we must permit the student to at- 
tain intellectual maturity on his own. 
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VIEWPOINTS ON FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 
ARNOLD DRESDEN—JOSEPH ALLEN 
I 


Appointments to college and university faculties are usually 
made in this country by the governing boards upon recommenda- 
tions of administrative officers. These officers ordinarily act upon 
suggestions by the chairman of the department concerned, some- 
times after consultation with members of related departments. 
How does the chairman of the department obtain the knowledge 
upon which his advice to the administrative officers is founded? 
Since this knowledge usually supplies the only effectual basis under- 
lying an appointment, it is clear that its accuracy and adequacy 
are of fundamental importance for a satisfactory state of affairs. 
This knowledge should include, besides a clear idea of the require- 
ments for the vacancy that is to be filled, information as accurate 
and complete as possible concerning persons who are available for 
the position. The methods at present in vogue for obtaining this 
information seem to me unsuited to contemporary conditions. I 
can not venture an opinion on this matter for all academic depart- 
ments, because I am not sufficiently acquainted with the methods 
pursued outside the field of my own work. Perhaps the sugges- 
tion I am about to make will be of interest in other fields; my 
remarks are to be understood, however, to refer primarily to this 
one field. 

As far as I know there are two procedures usually followed by 
department chairmen who are asked to suggest candidates for a 
vacancy. One consists in referring the problem to a teachers’ 
agency. It is probably true, however, that for this country as a 
whole, this method is far less frequently followed than the other 
one in which the responsible chairman confers with his friends in 
other institutions, with some of the graduate schools, and with 
members of the profession reputed for their wide personal ac- 
quaintance. Usually a request for secrecy accompanies such con- 
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sultations so that only the few persons “‘on the inside” are aware 
of an impending appointment, least of all those directly concerned, 
viz., the persons who are seeking an appointment and those who 
desire to make a change. 

It is possible that this method was still adequate some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, when the number of graduate schools in 
mathematics could be counted on the fingers alone. That not 
everyone thought it satisfactory even at that time seems to be 
indicated by an article written in 1909.' At least some of the 
proposals made in this paper appear to be still worthy of considera- 
tion today. It is not the purpose of the present note, however, 
to propose the details of a plan but rather to submit two considera- 
tions which point to the need for a modification of the procedure 
sketched above. If this need is recognized, a considerable amount 
of thought will have to be given to the practical measures for 
which it calls: 

(1) The number of institutions at which significant graduate 
work is done has increased greatly in the last ten years. It is be- 
coming ever more difficult for departmental chairmen to keep in 
touch with the work being done in all these institutions. It is 
almost unavoidable that personal predilections should play too 
important a part if the departmental chairman is to depend upon 
information secured in the manner which is now usual. 

(2) It frequently happens that a person would like to make a 
change in his academic position without this fact being known to 
more than a few of his most intimate acquaintances. Such persons 
are almost unavoidably left out of consideration when appoint- 
ments are contemplated; they are considered as fixtures. Under 
present circumstances, it is considered as prejudicial to a person’s 
career to make his desire for a change known or to make an un- 
solicited application. 

In view of these considerations I should like to repeat one of the 
proposals made by Professor Wilczynski in 1909, viz., that academic 
vacancies be announced to the profession through the professional 
journals and that applications be invited. It is probably too 
much to expect that such a change be adopted generally. Much 


1 E. J. Wilczynski, “Mathematical Appointments in Colleges and Universities,” 
Bull. Am. Math. Soc., Vol. 15, 1909, Pp. 492. 
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would be gained if a few of the larger institutions were to follow 
this method and work out the administrative machinery necessary 
for its successful operation. It would not even be necessary that 
the change be put into effect for all appointments in any one de- 
partment. A start could be made with appointments to instruc- 
torships. Neither would it be necessary to disregard persons 
who do not make applications. 

An exchange of views on this subject, an announcement of 
practices actually in use in this country at the present time, 
would be helpful. It should be added that apart from all other 
considerations, this question becomes important because a satis- 
factory answer to it should do a great deal to strengthen our college 
and university faculties. 


ARNOLD DRESDEN 
Swarthmore College 


II 


Administrative officers when addressing university professors or 
talking about the American Association of University Professors 
are apt to elaborate the criticism that the professors and their 
Association seem to care only for tenure and salaries, and make no 
serious attempt to remove the inefficient and lazy teacher. The 
Association, it is charged, has the weakness of a trade union and 
must change its selfish point of view if it is to be of real value. 

Now the existence of lazy and inefficient teachers is beyond 
question; and it may at once be conceded that the American 
Association of University Professors has put forth no affirmative 
efforts to remove them from their scenes of inactivity. Indeed, 
a very little study of the problem indicates that the professors as 
such have little chance to do anything about it. For efficiency in 
a faculty is clearly affected by two basic factors with which teachers 
in general have nothing to do. The first is the care and good 
judgment with which original appointments are made; the second 
factor is the supervision given new appointees in their first periods 
of service by heads of departments and deans. If faculty members 
are inefficient and lazy it seems clear that those administrative 
officers who made the original appointments and supervised the 
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early years of service should acknowledge their large share of 
responsibility for the results. 

These remarks are, therefore, addressed primarily to adminis- 
trative officers of our profession. I wish to submit that one 
marked weakness in the present method of appointment is the 
lack of publicity in regard to a vacancy. Positions are filled 
quietly before vacancies are known to exist. Inevitably the 
selections are made from restricted lists of possible candidates. 

I venture to suggest that if public announcement were made on 
behalf of a department or institution that a vacancy exists, or on 
a given future date would exist, and that applications as well as 
recommendations for filling such positions were requested, the 
resulting wider range for selection would improve in a desirable 
degree the average quality of appointments, and therefore 
strengthen the faculty. 

I suggest that such announcements be published in the Budletin 
of the American Association of University Professors and in other 
publications that come to the attention of the profession. The 
institution need not be named, but the position should be described 
in general terms. 

This suggestion of publicity is not new. Anyone well ac- 
quainted with the procedure common in England and Canada, 
and once used to advantage elsewhere in Europe, may be surprised 
that our custom is so different. In the London Times, for example, 
one may find an advertisement of a vacancy now existing, or soon 
to be, in a professorship, perhaps at Liverpool or Edinburgh. 
This advertisement will define the duties and name the salary of 
the professorship, and may appear months in advance. It asks 
from the candidate a full statement of qualifications and recom- 
mendations. This procedure apparently contributes in significant 
degree to the high quality of appointments in English institutions. 

Faculties suffer in their work not only because some teachers are 
inefficient or lazy but also because some are not properly placed. 
A teacher may be on the faculty of a small college, with no chance 
for research; he may be without hope of promotion; he may be in 
uncongenial surroundings. But he can not risk loss of his present 
position without reasonable hope of securing another elsewhere. 
If vacancies were published, such a professor would much more 
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readily find the better position that he needs, to the mutual advan- 
tage both of the faculty which he leaves and the one which he joins. 

I have said that both applications and recommendations are 
requested in these suggested notices. For exampie, a vacancy is 
announced in a law school at the University of A, as of February, 
1939. The dean of the law school at the University of B has two 
able men, only one of whom can be promoted. He recommends 
one (or both) of these men as possible candidates for the position 
at the University of A. 

Again: announcement is made of a vacancy, through retire- 
ment, in modern languages, at College C, in Colorado. A presi- 
dent knows that Professor X, doing wholly satisfactory work, 
should have a change of climate because of his wife’s health. The 
president recommends Professor X to the appointing officers of 
College C. One can readily see how useful might be such pub- 
licity of vacancies, present or to come, to all who are charged with 
the double responsibility involved in such appointing procedures: 
first, of strengthening a faculty; second, of getting from every 
professor his best service to education in our country. 

Teachers who already have positions, but wish to change, might 
also make their desires known by publication without necessarily 
giving names. 

Such a plan for strengthening our faculties can not be a success, 
however, without the cordial cooperation of officers charged with 
the responsibility of making appointments. It would be necessary 
to change the easy-going method so common today of asking sug- 
gestions from a college appointment bureau or consulting a few 
professional colleagues, and instead make a genuine effort to find 
the best teacher available for the position. This plan would 
necessitate that appointing officers exercise more care, which would 
require more time, in the selection of appointees. But they would 
thereby be helping to minimize a serious professional problem, 
namely, the presence on our faculties of incompetent teachers. 


JoserH ALLEN 
City College, New York 


Eprroriat Note: Is is hoped that these two statements con- 
cerning faculty appointments will be discussed in chapter meetings 
and brought to the attention of appointing officers. Comments 
from teachers and administrators for mo publication in the 
Bulletin are invited. 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


A Letter to the Membership 


Dear COLLEAGUES: 


This communication is published to bring to the attention of 
all our members, particularly those not in organized chapters, the 
current work of Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties 
in College and University Government and to focus attention on 
the current reports of Committee O on Organization and Policy 
and the Nominating Committee. The consideration of the work 
and the recommendations of these three committees will constitute 
an essential part of the program and business of the 1938 annual 
meeting. (See annual meeting program in this issue of the Bu/- 
letin, page 625.) 


I. The Work of Committee T 


On October 12, 1938, with a regular Chapter Letter, there were 
sent to all chapter secretaries two questionnaires listed as Form 
No. 1 and Form No. 2 concerning the work of Committee T. 
These questionnaires are for presentation to and consideration by 
our members in organized chapters. The place and function of 
faculties in college and university government is a subject of 
professional and economic significance to all college and university 
teachers. It is important, therefore, that these two question- 
naires be given careful consideration. The members of Com- 
mittee T, the members of the Council, and the officers of the 
Association invite and urge the active participation of our entire 
membership in supplying the information requested. Copies of 
one or both forms will, upon request, be sent to members not in 
organized chapters. 

Form No. 1 seeks to ascertain the wishes of our members re- 
garding the nature and scope of the work of Committee T. 
It presents three alternatives for checking as follows: 
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(1) Committee T should do consultative work and make 
occasional studies of university government reporting now and 
then on matters of unusual interest. 

(2) Committee T should do consultative work, make occasional 
reports, and should publish a small list of good set-ups (constitu- 
tions and by-laws) as models to be followed by other institutions. 

(3) Committee T should do consultative work and, as a preface 
to further work, should make a comprehensive survey of the 
governmental set-ups of as many as possible of the institutions at 
which the Association has chapters, with a view to publishing its 
results. (This would require a foundation grant of funds similar to 
the grants received by the work of Committee U on College and 
University Teaching and Committee Y on the Effect of Depression 
and Recovery on Higher Education.) 

Form No. 2 is a survey which seeks to secure an authoritative 
body of information concerning the government of institutions of 
higher learning on whose faculties there are Association members. 
It seeks, in addition to specific data concerning the legal and extra- 
legal phases of college and university governments and the enrol- 
ment, number on the faculty, and number of schools and colleges 
of a given institution, the following information: 


Boards of Trustees and Faculties 


1. Do you have in operation any definite plan for facilitating 
contact or direct exchange of opinion between Trustees and 
Faculty? 

2. Ifso, when was this plan introduced? 

3. If not, what contacts do take place? 


The President and the Faculty 


1. Is your Faculty consulted in the choice of a new President? 

2. Ifso, how? When did present usage begin? 

3. Is your Faculty consulted with reference to appointments, 
promotions, and dismissals? If so, how? When was present 
usage instituted? 

4. Do the members of your Faculty have written contracts 
indicating terms and tenure? 

5. Are temporary contracts replaced by signed documents 
when their terms expire and appointments are renewed? 
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6. What officers sign contracts of appointment or make them 
verbally? 


Deans and Faculties 


1. How are your Deans selected? When was present usage 
begun? 

2. What is the tenure of office of your Deans? Give date of 
present usage. 

3. What are their duties and powers in their respective facul- 
ties? Indicate the date of any significant changes. 


The Faculty and Budget Making 


1. Is the Faculty consulted in the making of your budget? 
If so, how? When was present usage initiated? 


The Organization of the Faculty 


1. Do you have a general faculty? 

2. What academic ranks (instructor, assistant professor, 
associate professor, professor) constitute your general faculty and 
in what proportions (give numbers)? Give dates. 

3. Please give the same information concerning the faculties of 
particular schools and colleges within your institution, with dates. 

4. What are the legislative powers of the Faculty or Faculties? 
Date of present usage? 

5. What degree of control does the Faculty have over com- 
mittees and their mode of appointment? If there has been recent 
change, give date. 

6. Do you have a senate or any representative body smaller 
than the general faculty? If so, how are members of this body 
selected, and what are its powers? What does it do? Give dates. 

4. Is there an executive committee of this senate (or smaller 
body)? What are its powers? How is it selected, and what does 
it do? Give dates. 


Departments 

1. How are your departmental executives selected? When 
was present usage begun? 

2. Indicate the method or methods of departmental organiza- 
tion. When were present usages inaugurated? 
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3- Do you have divisional organization? If so, indicate re- 
lations to departments and to schools and colleges, giving date of 
present usage. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Is proportional representation used in the election of any 
of your faculty representatives? If so, indicate formula used 
and date of its first usage. (If you have used proportional repre- 
sentation and abandoned it, indicate reasons for change in usage 
with dates.) 

2. Does any considerable portion of your faculty favor any 
change in your present governmental set-up? If so, what specific 
change or changes? 

3. In your opinion is the trend at your institution toward 
more self-government by faculties or toward less? 

4. Please describe any significant features of the government of 
your institution not covered by the above questions. (Use 
additional sheets if necessary.) 


In the Chapter Letter of October 12 it was suggested, as a de- 
sirable procedure in ascertaining the information and data re- 
quested, that the chapters appoint special fact-finding commit- 
tees. Such committees should be made up of teachers who are 
genuinely interested in the project and who will study the local 
situation thoroughly before reporting. It was also suggested 
that such committees present their findings to the chapters for 
review and correction of possible errors before submitting their 
reports to the Association’s national office. A similar procedure is 
suggested for interested groups in institutions where there are no 
chapters. 


II. Organization and Policy 


During the past four years, there has been a renewed interest 
in the government of the Association. During this time, a Com- 
mittee on Organization and Policy has studied the operation of 
the Association’s governmental machinery and has sought to 
ascertain the wishes of our members with reference to possible 
constitutional changes. Carefully prepared reports by this 
committee have been printed in the Bulletin in advance of the last 
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four annual meetings and given careful consideration. by the 
members and delegates in attendance at these annual meetings. 
In the October, 1938, issue of the Bulletin, there was printed 
another report by the Committee on Organization and Policy, 
which should be carefully studied by our members and discussed 
in chapter meetings. If members and chapter delegates in 
attendance at the 1938 annual meeting are to vote intelligently 
on the several constitutional and governmental changes proposed 
and in accordance with the wishes of their respective chapters, 
such study and deliberation are essential. 


III. Nominations for the Council 


Also published in the October Bulletin was a list of Council 
nominees reported by the 1938 Nominating Committee. Else- 
where in this issue are printed brief sketches of the nominees’ 
professional records. These data are published for the informa- 
tion of the members. In this connection, one point should be 
kept clearly in mind. None of the nominees for the Council is a 
candidate in the sense that he is seeking election. All have con- 
sented to be listed as candidates because of their interest in the 
work of the Association. Their willingness to serve the Associa- 
tion as nominees for the Council is, I am confident, greatly appreci- 
ated by our entire membership. 


Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors will be held in Chicago, Illinois, at the 
Stevens Hotel on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 27-28, 
1938. The program of this meeting, like those of past annual 
meetings and like those of other professional organizations, is 
concerned with current work and business of the Association. 
The program consists of committee reports, a symposium on 
place and function of faculties in college and university govern- 
ment, an open forum on Association problems—national, regional, 
and chapter—and addresses by several outstanding educators on 
subjects of concern to all college and university teachers. 

This annual meeting is being held in connection with the meet- 
ings of the American Historical Association and the Association of 
American Law Schools. It is scheduled early in the week so as 
to make it possible for Association members to be present and also 
attend their respective specialized departmental meetings else- 
where. All history and law members of the Association are espe- 
cially invited to attend and urged to invite their non-member 
colleagues to be present at any or all of the sessions. 

There will be a luncheon meeting on December 27. The lunch- 
eon speakers are Professor A. J. Carlson, of the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. Franklin B. Snyder, Dean of the Faculties of 
Northwestern University. 

A representative of the American Historical Association, Pro- 
fessor Hans Kohn of Smith College, and a representative of the 
Association of American Law Schools, Professor William M. 
Hepburn of the University of Alabama, both members of the 
American Association of University Professors, will address the 
annual dinner meeting on the evening of December 27. 

The annual meeting affords our members an excellent oppor- 
tunity to become better informed of the nature and work and 
some of the problems of the Association. The annual meeting 
also affords an opportunity to our members to become acquainted 
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with their officers and committee chairmen charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on the Association’s work. It is essential 
to the effectiveness of the Association that the members fully 
understand and through them the academic profession and the 
public be made to understand what the American Association of 
University Professors is and what it is not. A large attendance at 
the forthcoming annual meeting will contribute much toward 
bringing about this desired understanding. 

Association members and their colleagues in Illinois and the 
nearby states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Iowa, Kentucky, and Missouri are especially urged to attend. 


PROGRAM 


Monday, December 26, 1938 


2:00 P. M.—Council Meeting 
7:30 P. M.—Council Meeting 


Tuesday, December 27, 1938 


g:00 A. M.—Registration of delegates, members, and guests 
10:00 A. M.—First Session 


Appointment of Committee on Resolutions 

Report of Committee Q on Preparation and Quali- 
fication of Teachers, Professor Dinsmore Alter, 
Chairman, Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles, 
California 

Discussion of Committee Q Report 

Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy, 
Professor W. W. Cook, Chairman, Northwestern 
University 

Discussion of CommitteeO Report and consideration 
of proposed changes in Constitution and By-laws 
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1:00 P. M.—Luncheon 


Welcome by Professor A. J. Carlson, University of 
Chicago 

Address, “The Faculty and University Administra- 
tion” by Dr. Franklin B. Snyder, Dean of the 
Faculties, Northwestern University 


2:30 P. M.—Second Session 


Report of Committee T on Place and Function of 
Faculties in College and University Government, 
Professor Paul W. Ward, Chairman, Syracuse 
University 

Symposium and Forum, “Place and Function of 
Faculties in College and University Government” 

Discussion leaders: Dr. Carl W. Wittke, Dean, 
Oberlin College, Professor Julian P. Bretz, Cor- 
nell University, Dr. Ordway Tead, Chairman, 
Board of Higher Education of the City of New 
York 


7:00 P. M.—Annual Dinner 


Toastmaster—Professor Mark H. Ingraham 


Address, “The Reconstruction of Higher Educa- 
tion—The Faculty’s Part,” by Professor William 
M. Hepburn, University of Alabama 

Address, “Rights and Duties of Academic Freedom 
in Our Time,” by Professor Hans Kohn, Smith 
College 


Wednesday, December 28, 1938 


9:30 A. M.—Third Session 


Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, Professor W. T. Laprade, Chairman, 
Duke University 
Discussion of Committee A Report 
1 Formal and informal. 


im 
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Reports of General Secretary, Treasurer, and Coun- 
cil 

Report of the Nominating Committee, Professor 
W. O. Sypherd, Chairman, University of Dela- 
ware 

Election of Council members 


1:00 P. M.—Committee Luncheons 
2:30 P. M.—Fourth Session 


Report of Committee E on Organization and Con- 
duct of Local Chapters, Professor G. H. Ryden, 
Chairman, University of Delaware 

Forum: Association Problems, National, Regional, 
and Chapter 

Report of Committee on Resolutions 

Unfinished and miscellaneous business 


7:30 P. M.—Council Meeting 


The local committee on arrangements for the annual meeting is 
as follows: Professors J. M. Hughes, Chairman, Northwestern 
University; Roger Dunn, Central Y. M. C. A. College; William 
F. Edgerton, University of Chicago; Clyde L. Grose, North- 
western University; Julius V. Kuhinka, Loyola University; Albert 
H. Lybyer, University of Illinois. 


ACADEMIC RECORDS OF COUNCIL 
NOMINEES 


A brief statement of the Association experience of each candi- 
date for office was presented by the Nominating Committee in 
the October Bulletin.! Pursuant to Council action, certain 
pertinent data on the academic training and professional experience 
of the candidates for office are published in this issue, as supplied 
for the most part by the nominees themselves. 


Members of the Council for 1939-1941 


DISTRICT I 
Georce B. Frank in, English, Boston University 

Elected 1924;? Chap. Secy., 1934-37. 
Born 1877. A.B., 1903, University of Georgia; A.M., 1912, 
Ph.D., 1921, Harvard University. Studied, summer, 1925, 
Oxford. Instructor, 1908-12, Georgia School of Technology; 
Instructor, Simmons College, 1914-16; Associate Professor, 
1916-18, Colby College; Professor, 1919-24, Evansville Col- 
lege; Associate Professor, 1924-25, Professor, 1925- , Boston 
University. 


Ernest F. Lanciey, Romance Languages, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
Elected 1916; Asst. Secy. of Association, 1925-27; Chap. 
Pres., 1937-38. 


Born 1874. A.B., 1894, University of Toronto; A.M., 1900, 
Ph.D., 1909, Harvard University. Attended University of 
Leipzig, University of Heidelberg, Sorbonne, and Istituto di 
Studi Superiori (Florence). Teaching Fellow, 1894-95, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Instructor, 1896-99, 1900-02, Assistant 
Professor, 1902-10, Dartmouth College; Professor, 1g10- , 
1 See pp. 526, 52 


‘ 
? The term “elected” in this and each following statement refers to election to 
membership in the American Association of University Professors. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Lecturer, 1925- , 
Harvard University. 


DISTRICT II 
Wa ter R. Mites, Psychology, Yale University 
Elected 1930; Chap. Pres., 1934-35. 


Born 1885. B.S., 1906, Pacific College; A.B., 1908, Earlham 
College; M. A., 1910, Ph.D., 1913, Iowa State University; 
M.A. (honorary), 1931, Yale University. Instructor, 1908-10, 
Penn College; Assistant and Fellow, 1911-12, State University 
of lowa; Associate Professor, 1913-14, Wesleyan University; 
Lecturer, 1925-26, first half, University of California; Pro- 
fessor, 1922-32, Stanford University; Professor, 1931- , 
Yale University. 


G. Sarrorp Torrey, Botany, Connecticut State College 
Elected 1931; Chap. Secy., 1932-33; Chap. Pres., 1936-37. 


Born 1891. A.B., 1913, A.M., 1915, Harvard University; 
Diplome d’Etudes Superieures, 1919, Paris. Member of 
Faculty: Instructor, Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, 
Professor (since 1929), 1915 to date, Connecticut State College. 
Member, American Civil Liberties Union since 1930. 


DISTRICT III 
Horace Ainswortu Eaton, English, Syracuse University 
Charter member; Council, 1918-20; Chap. Pres., 1928-29. 
Born 1871. A.B., 1893, A.M., 1897, Ph.D., 1900, Harvard 
University. Instructor, 1901-03, University of Vermont; 
Professor, 1903- , Syracuse University; Head of Department 
since 1917. Member, American Civil Liberties Union. 


Everett V. SToONEQUIST, Sociology, Skidmore College 
Elected 1932; Chap. Pres., 1936-37. 


Born igor. A.B., 1922, Clark University; Ph.D., 1930, 
University of Chicago. Attended Cornell University and 
University of Paris. Traveling Secretary, 1925-26, Geneva 
School of International Studies; Professor, 1926-28, Tusculum 
College; Professor and Head of Department, 1930-__, Skidmore 
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College; Visiting Exchange Lecturer, 1934-35, University of 
Hawaii. 


DISTRICT IV 
MircHe.t Dreese, Educational Psychology, The George Wash- 
ington University 

Elected 1930; Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1933-35; Chap. Pres., 1935- 
36. 
Born 1go1. B.S., 1926, M.A., 1927, Ph.D., 1929, Columbia 
University. Director of Personnel, 1929-31, Grinnel! College; 
Assistant Professor, 1931-33, Associate Professor, 1933-38, 
Professor, 1938— , Executive Officer of Department, 1934- 
The George Washington University. 


Cuartes B. Hate, English, University of Maryland 
Elected 1925; Chap. Secy., 1928-29; Chap. Pres., 1930-31, 
1935-36. 
Born 1898. A.B., 1920, Ph.D., 1924, Cornell University. 
Instructor, 1920-25, Cornell; Assistant Professor, 1925-27, 
Associate Professor, 1927-34, Professor, 1934- , Head of De- 
partment, 1937— , University of Maryland. 


DISTRICT V 
Pau A. HersBert, Forestry, Michigan State College 
Elected 1932; Chap. Treas., 1933-34; Chap. Pres., 1935-36. 


Born 1899. _B.S., 1917, M.F., 1922, Cornell University. Mem- 
ber of Faculty, 1922-26, Department Head, 1931- , Michigan 
State College. 


Vicror D. Hit, Classical Languages, Ohio University 


Elected 1921; Committee on Appointment and Promotion, 
1925-28; Chap. Vice-Pres., 1935-36; Chap. Pres., 1936-38. 


Born 1884. A.B., 1915, William Jewell College; graduate 
study, 1916-22. University Fellow, 1918-19, University of 
Chicago; Associate in Latin, 1915-17, William Jewell College; 
Instructor in Latin, 1919-20, Chicago Y. M. C. A. Schools; Pro- 
fessor of Greek, 1920-21, Professor and Chairman, Classical 
Languages, 1921— , Ohio University. 
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DISTRICT VI 
Wituiam H. Gates, Zoology and Entomology, Louisiana State 
University 
Elected 1928; Chap. Pres., 1929-30. 
Born 1883. A.B., 1906, Williams College; Sc.D., 1926, 


Harvard University. Professor and Head of Department, 
1909- , Louisiana State University. 


Eart L. Vance, English and Journalism, Florida State College 
for Women 


Elected 1931; Chap. Pres., 1936-37. 


Born 1903. A.B., 1924, Baylor University; M.A., 1925, 
University of Pennsylvania. Assistant Professor, 1925-28, 
Georgetown College; Assistant Professor, 1928-32, Associate 
Professor, 1932— , Florida State College for Women. 


DISTRICT VII 
Ear. C. Bowman, Education, DePauw University 
Elected 1929; Chap. Pres., 1935-36. 


Born 1886. A.B., 1909, Miami University; M.A., 1922, 
University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1928, The Ohio State University. 
Professor, 1922-25, Dean, 1923-25, Acting President, 1925-26, 
West Liberty State Teachers College; Graduate Assistant- 
ship, 1926-27, The Ohio State University; Director of Student 
Teaching, 1927-28, Otterbein College; Professor, Director of 
Student Teaching, 1928- , DePauw University. Member, 
American Civil Liberties Union, 1937. 


Horace M. Gray, Economics, University of Illinois 
Elected 1932; Chap. Pres., 1938-. 
Born 1898. B.S., 1922, M.S., 1923, Ph.D., 1926, University of 
Illinois. Instructor, 1923-25, Assistant Professor, 1927-35, 
Associate Professor, 1935- , Assistant Dean of Graduate 
School, 1938- , University of Illinois. 

DISTRICT VIII 

Biancue Hinman Dow, French, Northwest Missouri State 

Teachers College 
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Elected 1930; Chap. Secy., 1934-35. 
A.B., 1913, Smith College; M.A., 1925, Ph.D., 1936, Columbia 


University. Attended University of Paris. Head of Depart- 
ment, 1920— , Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 


Epmunp L. Freeman, English, Montana State University 
Elected 1932; Chap. Secy., 1934-35. 


Born 1893. A.B., 1915, Missouri Wesleyan College; M.A., 
1917, Northwestern University. Attended King’s College, 
London. Instructor, 1919-23, Assistant Professor, 1923-27, 
Associate Professor, 1927-30, Professor, 1930- , Montana 
State University. Member, American Federation of Teachers, 
1937 (pres. Local 497, 1937-_ ). 


DISTRICT IX 
H. M. Hosrorp, Mathematics, University of Arkansas 
Elected 1931; Committee E on Organization and Conduct of 
Local Chapters, 1938- ; Chap. Secy., 1935-36. 


Born 1896. A.B., 1919, Southern Methodist University; A.M., 
1923, Ph.D., 1926, University of Illinois. 1926-29, Southern 
Methodist University; Professor and Head of Department, 
1929- , University of Arkansas. 


E. J. Workman, Physics, University of New Mexico 
Elected 1934; Chap. Pres., 1936-38. 
Born 1899. B.S., 1924, Whitman College; Ph.D., 1930, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Instructor, 1924-26, Whitman College; 
Instructor, 1927-28, North Dakota State College; Associate 
Professor and Head of Department, 1933- , University of 
New Mexico. 

DISTRICT X 

Horace N. Gitsert, Economics, California Institute of Tech- 
nology 
Elected 1931; Chap. Secy., 1930- 


Born 1901. A.B., 1923, University of Washington; M.B.A., 
1926, Harvard University. Instructor, 1926-29, Harvard 
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University; Associate Professor, 1929- , California Institute 
of Technology. 


Orin Tucan, Physics, University of Utah 
Elected 1921; Chap. Pres., 1930-33. 
Born 1880. A.B., 1903, A.M., 1906, Indiana University; Ph.D., 


1909, Cornell University. Associate Professor, 1915-28, Pro- 
fessor, 1928- , University of Utah. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
Regional Meetings 


Since the opening of the present academic year the following 
regional and state meetings have been held: 

At Troy, New York, on October 29, a regional meeting, with the 
chapter at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute acting as host to 
the chapters in the surrounding region of New York State and in 
Vermont; 

At Des Moines, Iowa, on November §, a state meeting of the 
Iowa Conference of University Professors; 

At Toledo, Ohio, on December 3, a regional meeting, with the 
chapter at the University of Toledo sponsoring a meeting of the 
chapters of Ohio and Michigan; 

At Greencastle, Indiana, on December 3, a state meeting, the 
chapter at DePauw University being host to the chapters of the 
state of Indiana. 

As this issue of the Bulletin goes to press reports of these meet- 
ings are not available but detailed accounts will be published in 
future numbers. 

A regional meeting will be held on January 7 under the sponsor- 
ship of the University of Washington. The chapters of Western 
Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia will be invited to 
participate. 

Chapter Activities 


University of Akron. Members of the chapter held a dinner 
meeting on October 20 at the University Club of Akron. The 
subject of discussion was the problem of general education in the 
junior college field, with reference to the experiment conducted 
during the past two years in this community. Professor Harvey 
Walker of the Ohio State University, member of Committee E, 
was a guest on this occasion. 

Professor Walker reports that cooperation between the ad- 
ministration and faculty of the University of Akron is very cordial. 
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Colgate University. At a dinner meeting of the chapter on 
October 13, the principal address was made by Dr. Albert Hilleret 
of the Lycée Saint Louis in Paris, an exchange professor at the 
university for the present year. Dr. Hilleret spoke on “Some 
Impressions of American Education.” All members of the faculty 
and the officers of the administration were invited to this meeting. 


Colorado State College. A carefully planned and constructive 
program for the current year has been arranged by the chapter. 
Six meetings have been scheduled for the round-table discussion of 
the following subjects: What is a college education? What are 
our functions as teachers? How can we improve ourselves as 
teachers? Accrediting, and what the faculty can do about it. 
What is the responsibility of the college and the faculty to the 
state at large? What shall we do now? In preparation for each 
meeting certain members are asked to read specific volumes or 
articles and each member receives a list of references and an out- 
line of the aspects of the problem pertinent for discussion. 


Franklin and Marshall College. In May the chapter held an 
open meeting to which were invited all members of the faculty 
and of the administration. The topic for discussion was com- 
prehensive examinations. One of the results of the meeting 
was the decision of the president of the college, who was in attend- 
ance, to call a meeting of the entire faculty for further discussion 
of the problem. Two meetings are planned for the first semester 
this year: the first will be devoted to the problem of the function 
of college faculties in relation to the administration and the trus- 
tees; and the second to a consideration of group or division 
majors. 


Illinois Teachers Colleges. A luncheon meeting of members of 
the five Illinois Teachers Colleges was held on September 30 at 
Springfield in connection with a general meeting of the faculties 
of these institutions. Approximately 150 members were in attend- 
ance. No formal program was attempted but Professor Willis 
G. Swartz of Illinois State Normal University; a member of the 
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Council, commented on the work of the Association and suggested 
objectives for the immediate future. 


Pennsylvania State College. An open meeting to which all 
faculty members were invited was held by the chapter on October 
26. The subject of “Recent Developments in the College Re- 
tirement System” was discussed by Mr. Samuel K. Hostetter, 
assistant to the president, and “A Program of Health and Accident 
Insurance for the College” was the topic of Professor W. E. Butt 
of the department of economics. In the announcement of the 
program of this meeting members were invited to submit their 
questions in writing for discussion by the speakers. 


College of Wooster. At the first meeting of the chapter for this 
year, on October 20, Professor Harvey Walker of the Ohio State 
University, member of Committee E, discussed the réle of chap- 
ters and methods of increasing the membership. Definite plans 
for a meeting with a neighboring chapter were discussed. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


Reflections on University Administration’ 
By Paul W. Ward 


“People have the governments which they deserve” is one of those 
political maxims which are only half true. Indeed, such a state- 
ment is a calumny on human nature. People never have govern- 
ments better than they deserve, but they frequentiy have to endure 
political organizations which are so bad that no human beings pos- 
sibly could have deserved them. This has led some men to the con- 
viction that political choices are always choices among evils. 

University administration seems to resemble government, but 
the similarity between educational and political administrative 
activities may easily be overemphasized. In fact, university 
government should be much simpler than either political or indus- 
trial management. While there may be no form of social organiza- 
tion entirely free from inconvenience, the inevitable inconveniences 
should be at a minimum in an educational institution. 


Government administration of population blocks of forty to a 
hundred million people presents almost impossible problems in 
comparison with the administration of the usual university campus. 
The callous forgetfulness of others’ interests, which may lie back of 
a brutal domestic or foreign policy, is entirely avoidable in a college 
where every really difficult conflict can be reduced to face-to-face 
negotiation. Universities do not have to maintain armies or 
navies, excepting as the latter term may refer to the rowing facili- 
ties of the physical education department, to protect themselves 
against internal disorder and foreign invasion. They are spared 
the horrible intricacies and dangers of a “‘foreign office,” excepting 
as a public relations department may so function, which may be ac- 
cused of having forgotten nothing and learned nothing; or, to bring 
the European allusion up to date, of never properly having known 


1 Reprinted from The Educational Record, April, 1938. 
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anything anyway. Even our own government at Washington, 
which happily has escaped both the opprobrium of the European 
term “foreign office” and the fear of military invasion in the Euro- 
pean sense, must cloak within its Department of State more severe 
and prolonged headaches than ever torture the university presi- 
dent. The latter never worries about Yangtze Rivers and Ethio- 
pians, excepting as some of the latter may be metaphorically in his 
local wood pile. He can sleep at night with the serene knowledge 
that university administration at its very worst is not lethal in its 
effects upon its victims. Furthermore, he knows he can get his 
fingers upon the very pulse of the events he is trying to administer. 
The difference between his work and that of the ruler of a state is 
so great as to be almost a difference in kind. 

A comparison of university administration with large-scale busi- 
ness management yields similarly negative results. A university 
is not run for profit. Its trustees or regents do not demand divi- 
dends. Its managers are not engaged in thinking up clever bonus 
systems for themselves. Its faculty is not a body of workers who 
can feel that the institution is run exclusively for the profits of the 
owners or the bonuses of the management. Its customers are not 
consumers who are intent upon getting the maximum for a mini- 
mum investment. Students are rather starry-eyed youngsters for 
whom teachers and administrators try to do a thousand times more, 
if possible, than is represented by the cost of their formal instruc- 
tion; busy business men, as trustees, give hours of their leisure 
time with no remuneration at all to facilitate the important busi- 
ness of implementing the young for their subsequent careers. Ap- 
pointment of teaching personnel and grants for research are in no 
respect regarded as financial deductions from profits or bonuses. 
Faculties are composed of men interested in teaching and research 
who wish to spend long years in their professional activity. They 
know better than to expect to become rich; they love their work. 
They want to impart to their students competency, learning, and 
vision—perhaps not an Oxonian “conscious knowledge of an ef- 
fortless superiority,” but at least an ability to stand on their own 
intellectual feet and toddle along. 

At almost every crucial point the analogy between universities 
on the one hand and governmental and business organizations on 
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the other breaks down. And, it may be added, the breakdown 
is favorable to the university. Universities are voluntary, not com- 
pulsory. Their controls are not coercive. They are philanthropic, 
not commercial. Their motives are not financial. They resemble 
great libraries or hospitals rather than governments and industrial 
corporations. They are great deliberate attempts on the part of 
the community to reproduce and improve its culture in the living 
behavior of its young. As such they are the most important in- 
stitutions in any society and changes in their structure and func- 
tion are more significant for the future than changes in either poli- 
tics or business management. : 

University administration, consequently, can not be patterned 
too closely after other types of administration. It can not be re- 
garded as strictly analogous to the activities of a general staff of an 
army, a council of ministers of a state, a board of directors of a 
corporation, or a body of judges on a bench. It resembles none of 
these more closely than each resembles the others. It is unique; and 
the misunderstanding of that fact is the cause of many ill-advised 
attempts to import into educational circles devices which are merely 
replicas of something which has worked well elsewhere. 

In all administrative set-ups, however, performance is a function 
of character, and universities are no exception. The secret of a 
great faculty lies in the selection of the men who make it up; the 
preface to excellent administration lies in the selection of adminis- 
trators. How can good university administrators be located and 
secured? What methods can be employed? Here, as everywhere, 
the problem of problems is that of method. Of course everyone 
knows of poorly organized universities which may be well adminis- 
tered, and of excellently organized ones which may be maladminis- 
tered. One community may be undeservedly lucky while another 
is unfortunate in spite of really competent foresight. Such excep- 
tions do not prove that no foresight should be taken, however; 
they merely illustrate the difficulty of such selection when seem- 
ingly every systematic precaution is taken. All too frequently 
inadequate methods are employed. College presidents and deans 
have been selected for almost any reason ranging from political, 
ecclesiastical, or personal patronage down to “contacts,” well- 
planned “candidacy,” or merely “influence.” The choice of an 
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administrator may degenerate into a gamble; but success in a lot- 
tery is no argument for gambling. 

The question of how to select a university administrator pre- 
supposes that what is desired is definitely known. But is it? 
What kind of men do we want as presidents and deans in our uni- 
versities? This is more easily defined negatively than positively. 
We do not want men who have as a driving motive an itch for power, 
who love to make other men squirm, and who will use the fear mo- 
tive upon both faculty and students. We do not want men whose 
ambition is to become the cynosure of all eyes and who will climb 
over other men’s backs to do it. Even a mild exhibitionism is ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious. We do not want men who have their eyes on 
the “‘main chance,” and who will exploit the university resources to 
further private ambitions of whatever sort. Nor do we need 
“mouth-artists,” or actors, or boy prodigies. The negative quali- 
fications are indefinite in number. It is almost fair to say that any 
committee facing the solemn duty of nominating a man for a uni- 
versity presidency should sweep all self-appointed “candidates” 
into the discard at once, and then proceed on a still hunt for their 
man. 

We need administrators who are scholars and who, even when in 
doubt, will be gentlemen. They must have the best of academic 
training, long and honorable experience in the profession of scholar- 
ship, and the knowledge that the preface to wisdom is the con- 
sciousness of ignorance. Administrators, furthermore, must know 
what the enterprise involves, must feel vividly and sympatheti- 
cally the problems of less mature human beings, and must be of un- 
impeachable integrity. Their spoken word must be as good as 
their bond, for confidence is the very essence of successful adminis- 
tration. Indeed, no social institutions can be operated unless men 
do what they say they will do. The successful administrator must 
command the respect of the students, alumni, and the community, 
the friendship of his colleagues and the confidence of all. 

The officers of a university, like all officers, should be hedged 
about by procedures so that they may not perform otherwise than 
they should. Aristotle recognized this when he said that monarchy 
would be the best form of government if one could find an omnis- 
cient man to be king, but that since there is no such man, a con- 
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stitutional republic is the best form of government. Furthermore, 
when all the homilies have been preached about the importance of 
character and the virtues necessary for the salvation of the univer- 
sity administrator, the fact remains that “there is a poison in 
power.” Men’s characters may deteriorate even though excellent 
when selected. We are thrown back, in other words, both for the 
selection of officers and of policies, upon methods of procedure. 

It may be argued, of course, that an administration which is de- 
teriorating will change its procedures to conform to its dictatorial 
practices and that constitutional provisions consequently afford 
little protection to the academic community. It is almost an ax- 
iom in political history that an authority postulates its own in- 
fallibility just as it goes into eclipse. While it may be admitted 
that there is no ultimate guarantee against abuse except the vigi- 
lance of those concerned, democratic constitutions still have their 
value. Formal procedures have prescriptive power; administra- 
tive action which does not accord with charters and by-laws is 
ultra vires. While charters and by-laws are alterable, they do not 
alter so rapidly as may the character of men. There is no magic in 
formal devices, but a whole community must change its ways when 
its organic procedures are reordered. Something more pervasive 
and enduring than personal whim, temperament, or even the char- 
acter of an individual must be changed when charters and by-laws 
are rewritten. Constitutions are of very real value in discounting 
the dangers both of mistakes in policy and of deterioration in char- 
acter. 

Carefully planned procedures for the guidance of administrative 
officers become more important the more extensive and complicated 
become university affairs. They must provide a limit on mistaken 
administrative policies and a help to officers who may sorely need 
it. The further the administrative officer is removed from con- 
crete events the more he needs assistance to form his judgments 
both positively and negatively. The aviator flying by night needs 
his tachometer, altimeter, compass, artificial horizon, pressure 
gauges, radio beam, and weather reports—not because he doesn’t 
know how to fly, but because the best flyers “‘crack up” without 
them. University administration is even more in need of instru- 
ments of guidance. It may be “‘grounded” by inclement financial 
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weather as reported by the committee on finance, or by the mal- 
functioning of any important part of the machinery as evidenced 
by failure of faculty or student morale. 

It is not meant here to argue the merits of democratic procedures. 
Admittedly they are not perfect, but everything else has been tried 
and found worse. To refuse to employ them is to throw away all 
the collective deliberative acumen acquired by the English-speak- 
ing world since the Long Parliament and by the French since 1789. 
In a university the needs of the students and the general com- 
munity are by assumption paramount; those engaged in teaching 
and research are serving those needs. Administration exists to 
facilitate the service. The alternative is to say that students exist 
for the sake of teachers and that teaching and research go on merely 
in order that administration may have material upon which to prac- 
tice. The ridiculousness of this assumption is too obvious to 
warrant refutation. It is equally apparent that no one man, or 
small group of men, apart from the closest consultation, can pre- 
scribe the administrative limits for both the needs of the students 
and of the teachers and research men who are immediately en- 
gaged in the art of education. The practical problem is the work- 
ing out of committee organizations with sufficient centralization 
to get work done effectively and at the same time adequate re- 
sponsible sensitivity to all the needs concerned. 

There is no sovereign formula which can be deductively applied 
to all institutions with unfailing success. The accidental con- 
ditions of varying traditions, size, and personnel are indefinitely 
complicated. A certain minimum of inventive genius and also of 
good will are essential to the functioning of any university. Cer- 
tainly life is not so good that we can afford to spend our time try- 
ing to make each other miserable. No one must be left with a 
just cause for grievance. An administration which “cracks down” 
upon its professors and students is already engaged in “cracking 
up.” 

A university is a community of scholars engaged in the co- 
operative enterprise of education. There is no genuine division 
of interest between teachers and administrators within the schol- 
arly profession, nor between the profession and those citizens who 
serve the same high social purpose by acting as boards of control. 
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The problem of university government is the problem of providing 
the scholarly community with organs whereby its business may be 
carried on in an atmosphere of mutual cooperation and confidence 
based upon common conviction. Apart from regular procedures 
which elicit and implement the common convictions of the pro- 
fession there can be no genuinely successful administration. 

There should be faculty participation or consultation in the 
selection of presidents, deans, and departmental chairmen, as well 
as in the selection of new faculty personnel, in faculty promotions, 
and in the development of salary scales. Faculty participation or 
consultation in major budget decisions also should be regularized, 
and annual financial reports should be made to all concerned. 
Terms of appointment and tenure should be defined in consulta- 
tion. Moreover, there should be regularized machinery for pre- 
senting the views of the faculty, in cases where these differ from 
those of the administration, to boards of control. Definite 
machinery is essential to the preservation of confidence while 
matters of profound conviction are being worked out. Although 
there are definite limits to the perfectability of any organization, 
everything should be done to let the university community act 
with common purpose and united front. A solidarity in terms of 
which each may feel the collective action to be his own is the goal 
of democratic administration. In universities, if anywhere, a 
democratic community life should be achievable. 

Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert is reported to have remarked that ‘‘the 
secret of parliamentary reform is secreted in the interstices of pro- 
cedure.” Can the secret of the improvement of university ad- 
ministration be located in any other place? 


A New Type of Faculty Organization’ 
By Edward York Blewett 


In June of last year, the Board of Trustees of the University of 
New Hampshire gave its approval to a new constitution drawn by 
the University Faculty for the purpose of securing a more demo- 
cratic government of educational policy and student activities. 
Built about a Senate of fifty-nine members, the new organization 


1 Reprinted from Journal of Higher Education, April, 1938. 
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includes a system of rotating memberships, a paucity of standing 
committees, and has as a corporate part a University Council of 
twenty-one members to which is delegated advisory authority, 
executive power in emergencies, but no legislative jurisdiction. 
On July first the constitution took effect with the beginning of the 
fiscal year of the University. 

The New Hampshire Faculty (one hundred and twenty-seven 
members in 1936) for years has been vested by the governing board 
(subject always to its approval) with “legislative jurisdiction in 
all matters of student government and educational policy.” The 
Faculty has consisted of the president of the University; the dean 
of the faculty (now dean emeritus); the deans of the three colleges 
of the University—liberal arts, agriculture, and technology; the 
deans of men and women; the professors, the associate professors, 
the assistant professors, the instructors of two or more years’ 
service; the director of the experiment station and the extension 
service; and the librarian, the registrar, the assistant to the presi- 
dent, and the treasurer. 

The Faculty has met regularly at the beginning of each semester 
and on the Friday preceding commencement day in June. Special 
meetings were provided for in the discarded constitution, but in 
recent years have been rarely held. Nine standing committees 
have been employed to recommend and in some cases to execute 
legislation, though in recent years because of the unwieldiness of 
the body, the committees have increasingly taken unto themselves 
both the business of making policy and of executing or of super- 
vising its execution, usually with the approval of the president 
but seldom with the approval of the Faculty of which they were 
the agents. Their gradual assumption of power was never openly 
challenged but more because the Faculty as a whole was ignorant 
of the misuse of power than because of supineness as to its misuse. 
The nine standing committees included administration, entrance, 
rules, student organizations, student welfare, athletics, class 
schedules, examination schedules, and educational policy and 
methods. 

The organization was of the vintage of 1915 and had been 
changed only slightly in spite of the rapid growth of the institution. 
In 1915, its membership, taken from practically all the officers 
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and academic ranks previously mentioned, totaled forty-two, a 
group small enough to work satisfactorily under the old plan of 
organization. Immediately after the World War, New Hamp- 
shire in common with other American colleges and universities 
received a great influx of students. The Faculty was augmented 
by appointments in all academic ranks until by 1923 its member- 
ship totaled seventy-five, but still without any major change in 
the organization of the legislative body. 

Wholehearted attempts were made to continue operations with 
the larger Faculty. It became more and more difficult to secure 
the passage of progressive legislation, however, and eventually 
the members themselves began to lose interest and even the 
attendance at meetings diminished. The president, conscious of 
the increasing inability of the Faculty to legislate even in the less 
complex matters with which faculties are concerned, made fewer 
and fewer attempts to secure desirable changes by legislation, and 
finally, despite his strong antipathy to an autocratic college govern- 
ment became, in spite of himself, a benevolent executive who ruled 
wisely and well with the aid of the standing committees and the 
advice of his associates in administration. 

The college faculties, composed of all the teachers of all ranks in 
each of the three colleges of New Hampshire, kept the flame of 
democracy burning. In their several efforts to secure the benefits 
of democratic government in some portion of the university or- 
ganization, they slowly began to encroach upon the domain of the 
somnolent university faculty and inconsistencies in requirements 
for degrees, registration practices, and other obviously all-univer- 
sity matters began to appear. 

It should be noted that New Hampshire, a combination state 
university and land-grant college registering almost seventeen 
hundred students in three colleges and a graduate school super- 
imposed on the three colleges, has clung throughout its history toa 
central organization. No one of the colleges is organized as a unit; 
each is dependent upon departments in one or both of the other 
colleges for some types of instruction required of its students. 
The college faculties, however, have been permitted 


to legislate in such matters as may be delegated to them by the 
University Faculty; to administer the educational and internal 
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life of their respective colleges within the limits prescribed by the 
President; and to make recommendations to the University 
Faculty and the President. 


The program of the College of Liberal Arts, the largest of the 
three units, includes vocational curriculums in general business, 
pre-medicine, secretarial training, social service, home economics, 
teacher training, and the nonvocational general liberal-arts cur- 
riculum. The College of Technology offers curriculums in civil 
engineering, architecture, chemistry, electrical engineering, and 
mechanical engineering. The College of Agriculture provides the 
curriculums found usually in land-grant colleges; these include 
general agriculture, agricultural chemistry, animal husbandry, 
dairy husbandry, horticulture, poultry husbandry, forestry, teacher 
training, botany, entomology, and a two-year curriculum in prac- 
tical agriculture. Unfortunately, a student in any one of these 
curriculums necessarily finds himself taking courses in all three of 
the colleges, and the chaos which would inevitably ensue from a 
decentralized administration is readily apparent to anyone. 

In addition to the standing committees of the University Faculty 
already noted, there were also provided in the old constitution 
twenty-three so-called “special” committees which were regarded 
as “administrative units and as such responsible directly to the 
president.” They were appointed directly by the president and 
were concerned with such matters as commencement, publications, 
lectures and concerts, student aid, and the like. While the stand- 
ing committees were appointed by the president in consultation 
with a committee on committees consisting of one member (usually 
a senior member) of each of the college faculties and elected by 
each college faculty, the special committees were his alone. 

Fortunately the law of action and reaction had not been withered 
by disuse nor had all hope been abandoned by one or two courage- 
ous members of the rules committee, nor, as they found to their 
great joy, had the president given over his inborn love of demo- 
cratic government in all things, more particularly in college govern- 
ment. The brave souls took more courage and proceeded to draft 
the document with which this article is concerned. 

Suffice it to say that despite the death of their executive sponsor, 
a period of interregnum, and the stasis which pervades a faculty 
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pending the selection of a new leader, the flame was not allowed to 
fail. The plan was studied and polished intermittently by the 
rules committee, and shortly after his accession was laid before the 
new president for his consideration. 

The committee found the new leader enthusiastic, received 
eagerly his suggestions of even broader revisions, and with his 
approval then laid the new constitution before their colleagues. 
A new copy of the proposed document was mailed to each member 
of the Faculty. A hearing was held at which the committee ex- 
plained the various provisions which they had developed. Even- 
tually the committee won from the entire membership at a regu- 
larly scheduled meeting unanimous approval of the plan. 

The new constitution continues the old University Faculty 
though without power of any sort. “Convened from time to time 
by the President for consideration of matters of general interest,” 
it will serve as a vehicle for the maintenance of an esprit de corps. 
Its meetings will probably take the form of dinners and other 
similar gatherings at which the social as well as the educational 
values will be emphasized. The new legislative body is a Uni- 
versity Senate of fifty-nine members to which is delegated, “‘sub- 
ject to the approval of the board of trustees, jurisdiction in all 
matters of student government and educational policy.” The 
Senate will consist of thirteen administrative officers as members 
ex officiis, and representatives from each department of instruction 
within the University. 

Each department is given one representative for each three 
members. For departments of less than three members there will 
be one representative. A member is defined as one who has at 
least the rank of instructor, though no one can be elected a repre- 
sentative until he has served one year as a member of the Faculty. 
Each representative is elected for a two-year term by ballots cast 
by his departmental colleagues, and he is ineligible for re-election 
until every other eligible member of the department shall have 
served. Here is the rotating feature which until it was thoroughly 
understood caused some concern among those juniors who saw 
themselves shut out of the Senate until their elders had taken their 
turns. Departments of six members had been provided with two 
representatives, departments of nine had been provided with 
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three, and the juniors in those departments could figure their 
chances of immediate or future membership in the Senate with 
some hope. Five-member departments were not so hopeful, so 
in their behalf the constitution included a provision that five 
member departments might have two representatives. 

The rules committeemen, versed as they were in the habits of 
American college faculties, foresaw that in the first two years of the 
Senate’s existence, its membership would be composed largely of 
department heads and other senior members. They saw, too, that 
at the end of two years, these seniors would depart hence, leaving 
the Senate to an entirely new and younger body greatly handi- 
capped by a lack of experienced leaders. To prevent this complete 
overturn, it was provided that in the first elections, departments 
entitled to elect more than one representative would elect one of 
their quota for a one-year term. The one-year members would be 
succeeded at the expiration of their terms by others elected for 
two-year terms, and thus would continuity be ensured. 

Happily enough, the departments were conscious of the necessity 
for a healthy distribution of ages, ranks, and periods of service in 
the new Senate and elected their representatives accordingly. 
Thirteen professors, ten associate professors, seventeen assistant 
professors, and four instructors constitute the elected portion of 
the new organization. The thirteen ex officio administrative 
officers and two other department representatives from the non- 
college departments of physical education and military science 
make up the total of fifty-nine. 

Some opposition was voiced to administrative officers serving as 
ex officio members of a body charged with legislating in matters 
of educational policy and student government, but it was later 
rather generally admitted that since these administrative officers 
would be charged with executing the wishes of the legislative body, 
and since they were rather better acquainted with the machinery 
of administration and the application of man-made rules to the 
government of men, it would be best to have them bona fide 
members of the Senate. 

The by-laws of the Senate provide for regular meetings at least 
once in each semester and require the attendance of every senator 
at every meeting unless excused by the president. Provision for 
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special meetings is included, and it is generally understood that the 
special meetings will probably exceed in number the regularly 
called sessions, in which event the by-laws will be amended to con- 
form to the first year or two of experience. 

The work of the Senate will be accomplished largely through six 
standing committees, nominated by the president in consultation 
with the college deans, and elected by the Senate. The six com- 
mittees (nine in the old faculty) consist of admissions, rules, 
curriculums, student organizations, athletics, and graduate study. 
The special committees included in the old organization are not 
mentioned in the new constitution since they were administrative 
units responsible directly to the president and were concerned with 
matters clearly administrative. Nevertheless, the special com- 
mittees are to be continued as administrative units appointed by 
and responsible directly to the president, though they have been 
reduced to seventeen in number. 

In establishing the six standing committees the framers of the 
constitution sought to consolidate duties formerly discharged by 
other standing and special committees. The admissions committee 
is assigned the duties normally associated with such a group. The 
rules committee has normal functions. The curriculum committee 
absorbs the duties of the old committee on educational policy and 
methods, a special committee on scholarship, and a special com- 
mittee on the course of study. The committee on student organi- 
zations had better been named the committee on student activities 
for its duties embrace all fields of student interest and activity 
except athletics. It has been assigned the duties of its predecessor 
of the same name which was chiefly concerned with the regulation 
of student extra-curricular organizations and campus social events. 
It also takes over the work of a special committee on sorority 
housing, a standing committee on student welfare, and a special 
committee on student organization finances. The duties of the 
committee on athletics are unchanged. Generally, this committee 
regulates athletic activities in harmony with the other interests of 
the institution. The graduate-study committee is more unusual. 
It is charged with advising with and recommending to the presi- 
dent in all matters pertaining to graduate work and graduate 
students. At New Hampshire, the Graduate School offers no 
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work beyond the Master’s degree, and is a horizontal combination 
of departments, each of which offers some subjects for graduate 
study, and is administered by a dean who is also head of a large 
department of undergraduate instruction. There is no special 
graduate faculty. 

It is patent that the duties assigned some of the standing com- 
mittees are more onerous than others. With this in mind, though 
no mandate was given in the constitution, more members are pro- 
vided for those with heavier chores. The admissions committee 
will operate with seven members; the rules committee, with six; 
the athletic committee, with five; the student-organizations com- 
mittee, with six; the graduate-study committee, with eight; and 
the curriculums committee, with eight. In order to conserve the 
time of the members for Senate business, the personnel of the 
special administrative committees has been generally limited to 
persons who are not members of the Senate. 

The University Council remains still to be considered. The 
Council consists of twenty-one members. Fifteen of its number 
are the ex officio members of the Senate, and the other six are 
elected from their groups by each college delegation of representa- 
tives in the Senate. The constitution provides that the repre- 
sentatives of the departments of each college in the Senate will 
meet in caucus to elect two of their number each year to serve on 
the Council. The Council fills the place formerly served by the 
administration committee, though under the New Hampshire 
plan its prerogatives are closely limited. It will 


serve the president in an advisory capacity as he may request; 
will serve as an executive committee for the consideration of urgent 
matters arising between meetings of the Senate and will have no 
legislative jurisdiction in either student government or educational 
policy, this being an exclusive function of the Senate; and will 
consider and act upon all matters referred or delegated to it by the 
Senate. 


The college faculties remain as before. No alteration was made 
in their duties or responsibilities. It is hoped that attention so 
far as all-university matters are concerned will focus on the Senate, 
| and that the college faculties will be concerned only with problems 
of individual college interest and importance. 
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Intellectual Freedom! 
By R. K. Lamb 


... There is no single question today which is of greater im- 
portance to members of academic communities than that of in- 
tellectual freedom; yet in our country few questions seem to con- 
cern the majority of professors less, and the aroused minority is 
still (at least in the realms of higher education) exceedingly small. 
It is possible-to say this while we have our eyes firmly fixed on 
events abroad which threaten to engulf us all—our country, our 
people, and our institutions—in a wave of anti-intellectualism such 
as western civilization has not seen for centuries. 

Lethargy is the order of the day in most academic halls and 
lethargy aroused threatens to turn into a scramble for the life- 
boats; sauve qui peut, every man for himself, and throw to the 
sharks any whose stand on collective organization of the teaching 
profession threatens to disturb our calm; do not direct the atten- 
tion of vengeful pressure groups of anti-intellectuals towards our 
little band. Yield and survive; to struggle is to perish. 

Survive? What survives? If we look abroad today, whom do 
we see to be the survivors? We must revise the motto to read, 
“survive and perish.” The survivors perish as intellectuals, even 
while preserving their necks. To those of us who hold the intellect 
to be the chief adornment of mankind, it can be small solace to con- 
sider that these survivors will produce no offspring worthy to be 
called intellectual, and hence will perish with their own generation. 
The darkness of science in one country can not be regarded merely 
as the just deserts of a crazed leadership; it threatens the whole of 
mankind. 

Between these enormous considerations of intellectual freedom 
struggling for life in a darkening world, and the immediate prob- 
lem of arousing American academic communities, there lies a gap 
which can not be bridged by rhetoric. The problem of penetrating 
the consciousness of American intellectuals with a realization of 
peril is a homely task, an every-day challenge. Until the terror is 
upon us, intellectuals must be educated by easy stages into the na- 
ture of the threat and the means whereby it may be met. 


? Reprinted from The Social Frontier, June, 1938. 
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Intellectual freedom has usually been discussed according to 
classical modes, wherein the friendly debaters ask, what is it? 
How are we to know it? . As long as there was no immediate threat 
that the intellect might be snuffed out, we could discuss amiably 
the question of Smith’s brand of intellectual freedom os. Jones’s 
brand. Now it is necessary to consider how best to defend the in- 
tellect against its enemies. 


Natural History of a College Teacher 


Among academics there are many barriers to a successful de- 
fense. Professors are people first, and professors afterward, popular 
impressions to the contrary notwithstanding. Usually in our country 
they are members of a class, the upper middle class, either by birth 
or by social attainments; their incomes place them on the lower 
rungs of the upper middle class brackets, but their social contacts, 
and their pupils, draw them in the upward direction. Indeed, the 
endowed institutions are dominated by the upper financial classes, 
and some of their numbers are often inserted into faculty ranks to 
set the pace of conspicuous consumption for their colleagues, as 
Veblen long ago pointed out. 

Not only are they members of a class, but many circumstances 
attendant upon their academic life tend to make them more tract- 
able than their class. They are subdued by worry about main- 
tainins the pace of spending which they think is expected of them, 
they are interested in giving their children advantages and hence 
preventing them from being declassed, they are cut off from the 
life of the community at large, and intellectually scornful even of 
the Philistine members of their own group. A dozen compart- 
ments confine them; they are specialists in an intellectual sphere, 
competing with other specialists; they are dealing daily with 
youngsters whose inevitable newness to the subjects taught inflate 
the egos and drain the originality of most faculty members. In 
their relations with the middle and working classes of their own 
communities they are regarded as oracles of bookish wisdom, but 
simpletons in worldly matters whose sizable incomes and perma- 
nent tenure make them objects of envy and suspicion. Finally, and 
probably most important, they are parasites upon the capitalist 
economy living on the bounty of their host. Except in trade 
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schools, their contribution to the lives of those who pass through 
their hands is deliberately non-utilitarian, but supposedly decora- 
tive, or—in an earlier academic era—moral. 


Identifying the “Enemy” 


How penetrate the consciousness of these intellectuals with a 
realization of peril? Some generous-hearted institutions have 
given safe harbor to exiles from those European universities which 
have felt the axe of fascism. These importations, one might ex- 
pect, would arouse American faculties to a better understanding of 
the danger. Instead, at least in some places known to me, the refu- 
gees have had a curious effect quite different from expectations. 
These foreigners breathe deeply the free air of our country. Their 
relief at being in America merely reinforces for many of them their 
confusion about the enemy from which they have fled. The refu- 
gees, themselves the products of foreign academic communities 
as provincial and class-conditioned as any in America, are as igno- 
rant as their American colleagues of the nature of the beast; it is 
small wonder that they do not know him in America when they did not 
understand him at home. 

Perhaps the greatest problem is to recognize the enemy. The 
chief enemies of intellectual freedom are: control from the out- 
side and timidity from within. Both are motivated by a defense 
of vested interests. Both combat freedom of inquiry and criti- 
cism when that inquiry and criticism reveal the true nature of so- 
ciety—that is, its class structure. The methods of attack are vari- 
ous. The most subtle undermining of the student’s vigor comes 
first. In the social sciences the service of truth requires that the 
student interest himself primarily in classification and chronology, 
and avoid controversy; by the time that he is fit for the label of 
expert he has probably been domesticated, indeed the very choice 
of an academic life may characterize the student as conformist. If 
he survives this trial of strength with something left over, the aca- 
demic cursus honorum will weed out all but the most rebellious. The 
requirements for promotion are calculated to encourage proper ac- 
commodation; dead mediocrity is not publicly praised, but the 
differences must be mere distinctions within a type, and not marked 
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aberrations. If these controls exerted by timidity are not suffi- 
cient, those from the outside may have to be involved. 

These outside controls are in some respects less formidable, be- 
cause more recognizable. Professors are their own worst enemies. 
Their economic communities foster among faculties a vested in- 
terest in permanent residence within their little world, and there 
follows upon this narrow way of life a succession of jealousies, rival- 
ries, divisive differences of rank and academic precedence which 
render the average academic group an easy prey to pressure from 
without. Moreover, they are unorganizable in just that degree 
that they regard their calling as a craft, with high standards of 
craftsmanship which are self-exacted and self-maintained. To the 
majority of the profession today it is an unthinkable proposition that 
intellectual freedom is to be secured only by means of general defense 
of civil liberties, and that such a defense calls for a joining of forces 
with other groups in the community. The professor is a strange hy- 
brid, a cross-fertilization of the rugged individual and the timid 
soul. 


Students—Alumni—Obscurantists 


Against the scholar’s cloister are brought today the heaviest 
attacking forces. At present the most effective attack on intellec- 
tual freedom comes from the business community, a large part of 
which is in the hands of alumni of these institutions of higher 
learning. In contrast to the situation prevailing a generation or 
two ago, our weighty business men are most of them college gradu- 
ates. Their assault suggests that the views on intellectual freedom 
of the faculties which trained our business leaders left something to be 
desired. 

The first demand of the college graduates among the business 
group is that the faculties of their Alma Maters shall stick to their 
knitting; no straying off the campus to address groups (unless 
they be alumni groups) on subjects other than their specialities 
(or occasionally to recall bright college years). The place for the 
professor is in the classroom; and while there, each professor shall 
carefully present all sides of the subject, so as to prove he is im- 
partial. In practice the injunction works out as follows: The 
impartial professor of conservative leanings never offends by 
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giving too much emphasis to the New Deal, unless it be to attack 
it. The liberal professor praises the New Deal only at the peril of 
being called “biased.” Further than that the liberal dare not go. 
The formula for impartiality is like the baking of a Parisian rabbit 
pie! Radicalism is to conservatism in the ratio of one rabbit to one 
horse! 


President Baxter of Williams in his Induction Address last fall 
raised a healthy question when he asked whether, in order to meet 
present-day needs, we might not have to revise the old-fashioned 
idea that each professor must present all sides of every question 
introduced. He suggested that instead of having a professor pro- 
pound all sides, it might be possible to have a more balanced presenta- 
tion of social questions today by letting men teach what they believe, 
and engage as many proponents of different views as a small col- 
lege faculty will permit. Some of our greatest universities would 
better reflect the divergent social views of our times if they took a 
leaf out of this book. 


The great threat to such a true allegiance to intellectual free- 
dom comes from those who control the purse strings of endowed 
institutions: the potential givers, and their representatives. But 
state institutions are no less susceptible to pressure from the same 
groups, only the injured parties represent themselves as taxpayers. 
In all American communities we are educating the students to an ad- 
miration for that group in the community who will be the first to cur- 
tail intellectual freedom. College faculties are literally training 
those who will destroy them. 


Protective Devices 


For college faculties the problem of intellectual freedom is “How 
can we protect the special rights of freedom of speech and thought 
which are ours by reason of our academic calling?” I have sug- 
gested earlier that I believe that the professor’s freedom is only to 
be secured by general defense of civil liberties, and that for this 
purpose the professor must join forces with other groups in the 
community. To do this, he must shake off that apathy which is 
the chief internal threat to intellectual freedom. Then, perhaps 
for the first ume, he will become aware that the intellect is not 
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some tower-dwelling spirit; that the problems of the social sciences 
are the problems of the world around him... . 


An Opportunity for Cooperation in Research’ 
By Joseph C. Boyce 


A considerable amount of potential research is lost each year 
from the many small colleges of the country. These institutions 
now recruit their staffs largely from men who have had at least 
some training on the graduate level and are therefore capable, 
theoretically at least, of doing some productive research if given 
adequate facilities and encouragement. But such facilities are 
rarely available at the small colleges and the encouragement 
offered in principle is often wasted because of heavy teaching 
loads. Lack of visible facilities, and absence of the stimulating 
influence of contacts with other research workers in the same field, 
further discourage creative effort. 

It would seem worth while to make an attempt to salvage some 
of this amount of potential research. The universities and 
larger colleges frequently have in connection with their own broad 
programs minor problems that would provide suitable ground 
for cooperative effort. Many problems that might seem trivial 
or uninteresting if considered singly, take on fresh meaning if 
part of a larger program. Often the physicist or astronomer, to 
take a particular example, in a small college is himself a one man 
department and has no one with whom to discuss his wok. It 
would seem to the obvious advantage of the larger institutions to 
encourage in each field of study cooperative efforts in which the 
teaching staffs of the neighboring smaller institutions could take 
part. In some cases the work would have to be done in the labora- 
tories and libraries of the larger institution during summer vaca- 
tions or times of sabbatical leave. In other cases, particularly 
when the cooperating institutions were geographically close 
together, more frequent work in the larger laboratory would be 
possible. And again cases may arise where equipment may be 
loaned to the smaller institution for the purposes of the cooperative 
investigation. In general it might seem that experimental work 
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would more easily be carried out in the larger laboratory and the 
data thus obtained would be reduced and examined at the smaller 
institution. Theoretical work could be carried on anywhere 
provided frequent visits to the larger institution were possible 
for staff consultation and use of library facilities. 

The mutual advantages of such cooperation seem obvious, 
both in advancing research and in the intellectual development 
of those taking part in the work. These advantages will be 
realized most fully when both institutions make their own fair 
contributions in support of the cooperative project. The nature 
of the research must be such that it is worth doing in itself, that 
it contributes to the general research program of the larger institu- 
tion, and that it is intellectually stimulating to the investigators 
engaged in it. Under such circumstances the expenses incurred, 
if any, should be divided appropriately between the two institu- 
tions and should never be borne by one institution alone. No 
formal organization is proposed and any arrangement entered into 
should be continued only as long as is mutually advantageous. 

Finally, such cooperative programs may be suggested as appro- 
priate for grants-in-aid from national or local agencies assisting 
research, such grants-in-aid to cover approximately one-third of 
the cost of the project, the remaining two-thirds being shared be- 
tween the cooperating institutions. Such a plan seems sufficiently 
flexible to stimulate cooperation and yet to guarantee that the 
projects are of real mutual advantage. 


DEPRESSION, RECOVERY AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The report of Committee Y on Effect of Depression and Re- 
~ covery on Higher Education, published under the title Depression, 
Recovery and Higher Education, continues to receive most favorable 
comment. From the October issue of the Yournal of Higher 
. Education a review of the volume by Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief of 
the Division of Higher Education in the United States Office of 
Education, is quoted herewith: 


This valuable book is among the few attempts made by educators 
to appraise the effects of the depression on education within the 
period when such appraisal was possible. Quantitative and 
statistical statements bearing upon such appraisal will be possible 
later, but any appraisal which is intended to reflect the anguish 
suffered by individuals must be made while that anguish is still 
present or its memory fresh. The present volume seeks to take 
full account of these immeasurable effects as well as the meas- 
urable ones. The fact that it makes use of the membership of 
the Association of University Professors in gathering its facts 
gives an unusual opportunity to include the crushing effect of the 
depression upon personalities in education as well as upon educa- 
tional institutions. 

The study was planned in detail by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Dean F. K. Richtmyer, of Cornell University. 
Dean Malcoim M. Willey, of the University of Minnesota, served 
as Director of Studies for the Committee. 

In addition to an introductory chapter which is a penetrating 
analysis of the problem faced by the Committee, the book is 
divided into seven parts and an appendix. Any one of these 
parts is worthy of a separate review: The Status of the Profes- 
sion; Finances of Higher Education; Enrolments and Degrees; 
Students’ Problems; The Relation of Government to Higher 
Education; Public Relations; Summary, Restatement, and 
Implications. 

n the treatment of each title or subtitle (there are usually 
se\eral chapte’ under each title) there is a brief review of the 
available research reports, including a copy of important tabular 
data found in them, and a record of the findings of studies made at 
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the Committee’s request. In connection with each phase of the 
topic being treated there is an interpretation or evaluation which 
reveals a breadth of insight rarely exhibited by students pursuing 
research in higher education. 

This book is not only helpful to college faculties, presidents, 
and trustees in their present problems of adjustment to meet the 
effects of the depression—which effects are by no means ended— 
but it constitutes a record which will increase in value in the 
coming years. 

Without detracting from the excellence of the other chapters, 
special commendation may be given to the two final chapters: 
“The Problems in Summary” and “The Broader Implications.” 
These constitute such clever and effective summaries and inter- 
pretations that they should be published separately and thus 
made widely available. 


Another tribute to this volume is its inclusion among the 
“Sixty Educational Books of 1937,” selected for the year and rep- 
resenting the consensus of opinion of “‘the hundreds of experts 
throughout the country who cooperate each year”’ in this selection, 
published in the Yournal of the National Education Association, 


April, 1938. Depression, Recovery and Higher Education is one of 
the six volumes chosen in the field of higher education. 
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REVIEWS 


Social Philosophies in Conflict: Fascism and Nazism, Commu- 
nism, Liberal Democracy, by Joseph A. Leighton. New York & 
London: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. xxii + 546. $3.25. 


Events in the political arena continue to force upon the atten- 
tion of theorists and philosophers the high importance and efficacy 
of attitude in the realm of activity. Most of his American readers 
will sympathize with Professor Leighton’s antipathies toward 
Fascist and Nazi ideologies; it is only natural that we prefer our 
own attitudes to those of foreign political movements. The extent 
of the treatment, however, suggests that Professor Leighton has 
set himself to a more thorough analysis of social structure than is 
involved in the mere affirmation of a liberal attitude. It appears 
significant that this book is noted as a “‘Student’s Edition,” and 
the assumption may be made that the discussion is largely con- 
fined to this level, suggesting a textual background for courses in 
social analysis. To this purpose it seems well adapted, by ar- 
rangement, presentation, and historical perspective. 

The concentration of analysis upon ideological preferences to the 
neglect or confusion of any consideration of political method is 
perhaps the one common ground between totalitarian and so-called 
“liberal” philosophies. Ideologies are essentially of the nature of 
attitudes; and it would be naive to minimize the role they play in 
social conflict; but if, in our emotional anxiety to proclaim atti- 
tudes, we do not evidence a like concern for method, the resulting 
proclamations and activities may be productive of political para- 
doxes. Professor Leighton manifests an expansive, and I believe 
justifiable, sympathy for the ideology of Communism; but this 
can hardly be sufficient ground for ignoring the obvious identity of 
methods and practices in the Nazi, Fascist, and Soviet states. 
That Communism “‘aims to be a majority rule as soon as the ma- 
jority qualify to be Communists” is a doubtful ideological claim 
which could quite as well be made in behalf of Nazism or Fascism; 
and which is effectively denied in the politica! practice of all three. 
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Surely Professor Leighton does not mean to suggest that the 
guarantee by the Soviets of the “right to organize. ..to every inter- 
est except that of anti-Communist or subversive opinion” is an 
approximation in practice of the proclaimed ideologies of liberal- 
ism. This is to state the conflict of method and ideology in such 
terms as to render the avowed principles or “rights” quite meaning- 
less. 

The intensity of ideological attitudes may at times even tend to 
obfuscate the factual complex of political activity. We most cer- 
tainly share Professor Leighton’s horror at the effect of Nazi 
policy on education: “A professor must be either a good Nazi, a 
good hypocrite or a very famous ‘Aryan’ to retain a chair in a Ger- 
man university today;” but are we not inclined to over-state, by 
emotional implication, the case for liberalism? It seems to the 
point to question whether Jews are accorded equality of academic 
privilege in the United States, whether an avowed member of the 
Communist party could maintain a position in any but a select 
few of our universities, whether the proclaimers of liberalism can 
point to a negro occupying a chair in any of our state universities. 

The primary significance of method in the picture of political 
conflict becomes apparent when the relation of ideologies and 
techniques is brought to consideration. The immediate problem, 
that of “Whether violence is necessary to the establishment of a 
cooperative commonwealth in democratic states,” lies for Professor 
Leighton “‘in the lap of the unknown future.” But can such an 
attitude spell other than defeatism for democracy and liberalism? 
Is not the most pressing and vital problem of democracy precisely 
the determination of whether the method of violence is not itself the 
surest preclusion of democratic and liberal ideological patterns; 
and the affirmation of the corollary that the method of discussion, 
representation, and compromise is not an “alternative way” to 
democracy, but in fact the only possible method of implementing 
democratic ideological principles? If this is indeed the manner in 
which the problem formulates itself, then the discussion of con- 
flicting social philosophies assumes an entirely different orienta- 
tion. 

Professor Leighton’s almost exclusive concern with the ideologi- 
cal patterns of political philosophies allows a great latitude in the 
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classification of those rational principles. Thus it is with some 
surprise that we meet a tacit identification of the widespread 
varieties of Socialism and Communism; and one is led to wonder 
what practical consequences would follow from making ideological 
bedfellows of such persons as John A. Ryan, Lenin, John Haynes 
Holmes, Marx, S. G. Hobson, Engels, H. G. Wells, Norman 
Thomas, and the Webbs. 

Such criticism may perhaps imply an unjust extension from the 
level of analysis to which Professor Leighton has admittedly con- 
fined his attention; and it should be noted in regard to the purpose 
of the book that the author maintains an uncompromising criti- 
cism of those aspects of democracy which render impossible in 
practice the attainment of its liberal principles. The vigor with 
which the practices of business and “liberal” economics are at- 
tacked and exposed will serve incidentally to generate in student 
readers a respect for this philosopher who is not afraid to assert his 
principles in a strong voice. 

The latter half of the book is concerned with a detailed state- 


ment of the nature and implications of the ideological principles 
which Professor Leighton considers the essence of democratic 
liberalism. The position maintained is consistently that of per- 
sonal idealism; an attempt is made to distinguish “good and bad 
individualism;”’ it is suggested that our social order is “not indi- 
vidualistic enough,” and that social conflict is the result of a failure 


to cultivate “sympathetic imagination.” The dichotomy of col- 
lectivism vs. anarchism as representative of the alternatives of 
political structure might be questioned as a dilemma drawn en- 
tirely within the limited confines of individualistic analysis. 
Although he affirms that “unless reverence and love for persons are 
made central, any social reconstruction will suffer shipwreck,” 
Professor Leighton seems aware of a certain inadequacy which 
personal idealism manifests in the area of social activity, for on the 
next page he expresses agreement with Marx’s condemnation of a 
Utopianism which “thinks the mass of mankind can be lifted from 
misery and degradation by attempting to change their inner atti- 
tudes of feeling and thought.” Individualistic analysis has yet to 
make clear how the implementation of its principles within the 
social structure is to be accomplished without recourse to methodo- 
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logical factors which are not indicated by the ideology of personal 
idealism. 

The comprehensive statement of this position hardly seems 
peculiar to democracy: “I regard the assumption of a religio- 
metaphysical spiritual basis for ethical personality as the postulate 
of an intelligent and concerted effort to realize an all-round finer 
social ethos as the climate for the development of personality.” 
Might totalitarian philosophy not claim that it had accomplished 
a more intelligent and concerted realization of this “‘religio-meta- 
physical spiritual basis” than the democratic liberalism which 
“‘makes the rational conscience of the individual the supreme arbi- 
ter and sets it above the conscience of the total organism?” 
Herein lies the paradox of liberalism: at times it appears that the 
arguments adduced by personal idealism in support of democracy 
prove upon analysis to provide a better ideological basis for totali- 
tarian political structures than those power movements can con- 
struct in their own behalf. 


University of Illinois R. NEGLEY 


Publications Received 


An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, Vol. 
II, 1932-1937, compiled by Algernon Coleman and Clara Breslove 
King. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 547. 
$4.50. 

The Case for Theology in the University, William Adams Brown. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 124. $1.50. 

The College Fourney, edited by Ronald B. Levinson. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1938. Pp. 569. 

College Student Mortality, Bulletin 1937, No. 11, by John H. 
McNeely. Washington: Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, 1938. Pp. 112. 1§ cents. 

A Conspectus of Examinations in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, by Sir Philip Hartog; International Institute Examina- 
tions Enquiry. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited, 1937. 
Pp. 182. 3s. 6d. 

Educational Broadcasting, 1937, edited by C.S. Marsh. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 378. $3.00. 
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The Federal Government and Education. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938. Pp. 31. 10 cents. 

From High School to College, Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XVI, No. 2, March, 1938. Pp. 63-122. 
25 cents. 

The Future of the Liberal College, by Norman Foerster. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1938. Pp. 91. $1.25. 

Living and Learning, by Charles Riborg Mann. Washington: 
American Council of Education Studies, 1938. Series V, Vol. II, 
Pp. 90. 50 cents. 

ivew Trends in Group Work, edited by Joshua Lieberman. New 
York: Association Press, 1938. Pp. 229. $2.00. 

On Going to College. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 298. $2.50. 

Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education, by Ernest 
Victor Hollis. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 365. 

The Preparation and In-Service Training of College Teachers, 
edited by William S. Gray. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. 230. $2.00. 

The Prospects of American Democracy, by George S. Counts. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1938. Pp. 360. $3.00. 

Resources of Southern Libraries, edited by Robert B. Downs. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1938. Pp. 305. $4.50. 

Standards for College Buildings, by E. S. Evenden, G. D. Strayer, 
and N. L. Engelhardt. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 217. $2.25. 

The Structure and Administration of Education in American 
Democracy, The Educational Policies Commission. Washington: 
National Education Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1938. Pp. 128. 
§0 cents. 

A Study of Mechanism in Education, by William L. Patty. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. Pp. 179. $1.85. 

Systematic Fact-Finding and Research in the Administration of 
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Higher Education, by Schiller Scroggs. Ann Arbor: Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1938. Pp. 71. $2.00. 

A University Between Two Centuries, edited by Wilfred B. Shaw. 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1937. Pp. 495. 
$4.00. 

University Unit Costs, Bulletin 1937, No. 21, by John H. 
McNeely. Washington: Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, 1938. Pp. 35. 10 cents. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Social Science Research Council Fellowships and 
Grants-in-Aid for 1939-1940 


The Council announces pre-doctoral field fellowships, post- 
doctoral training fellowships, and grants-in-aid of research for 
1939-40 in the social sciences. Closing date for the receipt of 
applications for the pre-doctoral and post-doctoral fellowships is 
February 1, 1939. For grants-in-aid of research the closing date 
is January 15, 1939. 

Detailed information may be obtained from the Secretary for 
Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid of the Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Institute of International Education 


The Nineteenth Annual Report of the director of the Institute, 
Dr. S. P. Duggan, is a comprehensive survey of both current and 
past activities under the three main divisions of Administration, 
The Student Exchange, and The Visiting Foreign Lecturer. 
Within each of these fields the extent of the Institute’s service is 
presented in an impressive, world-wide view. The description of 
“The Professor in Exile” notes that “116 displaced German pro- 
fessors have been given the opportunity to teach in our universi- 
ties and 51 have been absorbed;” and also that “at the present 
moment the Institute is engaged in attempting to place some of 
the scholars exiled by both sides in the war raging in Spain.” The 
appendix of the Report summarizes statistics of the numbers and 
distribution of foreign students in the United States. 

Dr. Duggan is chairman of Committee C on International Re- 
lations of the American Association of University Professors. 


Association of School Film Libraries 


The establishment of a non-profit educational motion picture 
corporation sponsored by the General Education Board is a result 
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of the need of schools and colleges for an authoritative clearing 
house for providing aid and advice relating to the use of films. 
Membership in the Association will be limited to educational in- 
stitutions and non-commercial distributors serving the educational 
field. Inquiries should be addressed to the Association of School 
Film Libraries, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Town Hall Advisory Service 


The Town Hall, Inc., which has conducted for three years the 
radio program “America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” announces 
the organization of an Advisory Service designed to assist listening 
groups at colleges and universities in subsequent discussions of 
the topics of the weekly programs. To these groups the new 
service proposes to send background material, weekly discussions, 
outlines, and bibliographies, as well as complete transcripts of the 
radio discussions. 

Among the questions tentatively selected for this year are the 
following: the meaning of the realignment of political parties; 
what America can learn from government planning abroad; the 
danger from foreign propaganda to the peace of America; and 
the meaning of free speech. Information may be secured from the 
Town Hall, 123 West 43 Street, New York City. 


University of Chicago Round Table 


The weekly radio discussions of questions of current public 
interest presented through stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company under the name of the University of Chicago Round 
Table are now available in pamphlet form at a small cost. An- 
nouncements of the subjects and speakers are obtainable in advance. 
This material and further information may be secured by addressing 
the University of Chicago Round Table, Chicago, Illinois. 


Representatives of the Association 


The following members accepted the General Secretary’s invi- 
tation to represent the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors at various meetings and inaugurations: 
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W. G. Guy (College of William and Mary) at Centennial 
Program of Medical College of Virginia, June 7. 

H. L. Marshall (University of Utah) at Semi-Centennial Pro- 
gram of Utah State Agricultural College, June 5, 6, 7. 

Stephen P. Duggan (Institute of International Education) at 
International University Conference in Geneva, July 6-10. 

George Boas (Johns Hopkins University) at fiftieth anniversary 
of Goucher College, October 14, 15, 16. 

Harry A. Cunningham (Kent State University) at inauguration 
of Dr. Charles Burgess Ketcham as President of Mount Union 
College, October 20. 

Paul Acquarone and Dwight E. Gray (University of Akron) at 
inauguration of Dr. Karl Clayton Leebrick as President of Kent 
State University, October 21. 

Blanche H. Dow (Northwest State Teachers College) at the in- 
auguration of Dr. Thomas William Bibb as third President of 
Missouri Valley College, October 25. 

Howard B. Jefferson (Colgate University) at inauguration of 


Dr. William Harold Cowley as President of Hamilton College, 
October 29. 


EDITORIAL 


This editorial is intended to focus attention on the topics about 
which the program of the annual meeting will center. It is not 
primarily an advertisement of an interesting meeting, but an 
effort to stimulate thought concerning and discussion of certain 
problems of the profession and the progress of the Association 
towards being a worthy implement for struggling with these 
difficulties. 

No description of the work of the Association can ignore the 
problems of academic freedom and tenure. Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure has been even more active than 
usual in dealing with many complaints. Some of these are based 
on little other than the professor’s imagination, and others describe 
breaches of academic freedom and tenure ti:at should arouse the 
indignation of our whole profession. The committee has con- 
tinued to try to move as rapidly as feasible in all cases but fre- 
quently it must sacrifice speed in order to have its findings so 
objective and accurate that our profession will be proud of them. 
In addition to the ordinary work of Committee A, the officers of 
the Association, under the direction of the Council, have been 
carrying on a series of discussions with the Academic Freedom and 
Tenure Commission of the Association of American Colleges in 
order to clarify what may be considered good usage in regard to 
matters of tenure. I feel real progress towards an understanding 
has been made and reports on this will be given to the Association 
at Christmas. 

Cases of academic freedom and tenure are best handled by 
groups outside of the local environment where the difficulty has 
arisen. On the other hand, in the effort to develop good practices 
of faculty participation in academic government, the local chapters 
and individual members of the Association are on the firing 
line and can only be aided by the Association as a whole. Each 
institution has problems with which it must cope in developing 
greater responsibility on the part of its faculty in academic govern- 
ment. In some places, such as the colleges under the Board of 
Higher Education in New York City, sweeping changes in by-laws 
may give the faculty a legal status which heretofore they have not 
enjoyed. In other places, such as California, the fundamental 
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laws of the Regents may be only slightly altered, but practices 
have developed which likewise enlarge the role of the faculty in 
academic government. All such changes bring responsibilities as 
well as privileges. 

The Association should see to it that all changes in academic 
government are made in the light of knowledge of the successes 
and failures of colleagues in other institutions. Committee T on 
Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Govern- 
ment is undertaking this work with the full backing of the Council, 
which feels that no other work, except that of Committee A, should 
be emphasized as much in the next few years. This committee will 
study the experiences of faculties which are assuming responsibili- 
ties for decisions in matters of personnel, of tenure, of promotions, 
and of budget. New developments in departmental administra- 
tion will be watched and described. In some institutions the 
president is elected by the governing board without consultation 
of the faculty. In others, the faculty plays an important role. 
We shall learn to what degree this leads to better selection and to 
what degree it removes from the new administrator the onus of 
being thrust upon his colleagues from above. Committee T, in 
its work of description and education, will be useful only if it can 
have the closest cooperation on the part of the local chapters, not 
merely in supplying information but in furnishing the best analy- 
sis that the scholars in the given institutions can supply of the 
results of their experiments. 

With all the committee can do, the solution of the problem still 
will be in the hands of the local faculties, and in many cases the 
leading part should be played by our chapters. 

The above leads us to consider what role the chapter should 
play. In some institutions it is felt that the chapter is essentially 
the faculty of the institution and may speak as such. In other 
places, the chapter is little more than our local membership com- 
mittee, not always an effective one. There is no pattern from 
which all of the different chapter activities should be cut, but 
there are some suggestions which can be made. There are many 
institutions in which the faculty has little opportunity to speak 
as a whole. In these some organization should develop which 
takes the place of the lacking faculty organization. I believe 
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the most effective group for this purpose is the chapter of the 
Association. However, this function should be temporary. I 
believe that such a chapter’s first effort should be to work itself 
out of a job. No group, not even our own, can function for a 
faculty as effectively as a well-organized faculty can for itself, and 
the first suggestion perhaps that our chapters should make when 
questions are referred to them is that a structure should be created 
in their institution in which it would be natural for questions to be 
referred to the faculty as a whole. A chapter could render no 
other service to the college or university greater than the de- 
velopment of a free-speaking faculty organization with definite 
responsibilities. Where such faculty organization exists the work 
of the chapter will naturally be different and it may to a much 
greater extent devote itself to studying problems which arise on a 
national scale and on which the chapter may act as a medium of 
exchange for ideas and experience, receiving a wider point of view 
from outside and contributing to that point of view by its own 
experience. 

I have touched on a few of the problems which we are facing. 
Those more conversant with them than I am will discuss these 
topics at our meeting in Chicago. The annual meetings form the 
only opportunities that a large proportion of our members has to 
become truly acquainted with the work of the Association. Fre- 
quently this opportunity is afforded only to those in certain fields, 
namely, those whose presence at other meetings makes possible 
attendance at the sessions of the Association. Although this year 
it will be easier for the historian and the lawyer to be at the meet- 
ing than others, it should be possible for many otheis to attend. 
The central location of Chicago will make these sessions available 
to men not attending other meetings, and the early date, Decem- 
ber 27-28, should make it-feasible for others to stop in transit to 
gatherings elsewhere. I hope the attendance will be large, but 
even to a greater extent, I hope it will consist of those who have 
been giving real thought to the problems that are to be discussed 
and can give to the officers, Council, and committees critical and 
constructive suggestions for carrying on the work throughout 
the year. 


H. Incranam, President 
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NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


North Dakota Agricultural College 
(Continued from page 597) 


On October 28, Mrs. Ulsrud replied by telegram as follows: 


RE YOUR REPORT BOARD OF ADM VISITING INSTITUTIONS WITH 
BUDGET BOARD WILL BE AT LEAST A WEEK OR TEN DAYS BEFORE 
BOARD RETURNS TO BISMARCK TO SUGGEST CORRECTIONS TRUST 
THIS SATISFACTORY 

On November 7, the General Secretary wrote to Mrs. Ulsrud as 


follows: 

Replying to your telegram of October 28, I assume that you will 
send us Bed corrections at an early date. I should appreciate 
it if you would telegraph me indicating when we may expect to 
hear from you. 

This letter was also sent by air mail with a duplicate copy for 
safety by regular mail. Mrs. Ulsrud did not reply to this letter. 

On November 25, the General Secretary received from Mrs. 
Ulsrud an air mail letter dated November 21 which began with this 
statement: 

Acknowledging receipt of your letter of October 19 with reference 
to the tentative draft of the report.... ; 

In this letter, she commented on and indicated several objections 
to parts of the tentative draft. The committee has given careful 
consideration to her comments and objections, and appropriate 
modifications have been made in the report. 

This letter from the Chairman of the Board of Administration 

concludes with the following sentence: 
We feel further, that if your report, a copy of which you have so 
kindly sent us, is published in the bulletin, there is a very serious 
question as to whether or not the publication of such report would 
not constitute action for libel as far as the Board and the individual 
members thereof are concerned. 

In this investigation, as in other similar investigations conducted 
by the American Association of University Professors, the com- 
mittee has sought to ascertain the facts and the truth. Should 
implied threats deter the publication of this information, we should 
fail in our duty to our members and to the profession. 


A. J. Carson, Chairman 
O. S. RunpDELi 
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Contributors 


JoserH ALLEN is Associate Professor of Mathematics at 
The College of the City of New York. He is a member 
of the Council and of Committee E on the Organization 
and Conduct of Local Chapters of the Association. 


Epwarp Y. BLewetr is Assistant to the President of the 
University of New Hampshire. 


Josepu C. Boyce is Associate Professor of Physics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Anton J. Carson is Professor of Physiology at the 
University of Chicago. He was President of the Asso- 
ciation in 1936 and 1937; and he has served as a member 
of the Council, as chairman of Committee B on Freedom 
of Speech and as a member of Committee Q on the 
Preparation and Qualification of Teachers and of Com- 
mittee T on the Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government. He has also been 
president of the chapter of the Association at the 
University of Chicago. 


Epwarp N. Doan is Assistant Professor of Journalism at 
the University of Kansas and Visiting Professor of 
Journalism at The Ohio State University for the present 
academic year. 


ARNOLD DrespeEN is Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Mathematics at Swarthmore College. 
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Contributors 


Rosert K. Lams is Assistant Professor of Economics at 
Williams College. At present he is serving as director 
of economic research in preparation for the future in- 
vestigations of the Committee of the United States 
Senate on Civil Liberties. 


ArtuHurR O. Lovejoy, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at 
Johns Hopkins University, was the first Secretary and 
fourth President of the Association, and has also been 
a member of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure from its beginning, serving also as chairman or 
member of nine of its investigating committees. Dur- 
ing the years 1932-33 and 1937-38 he was a member of 
the Department of Philosophy at Harvard University. 


Guenn R. Nec tey is Instructor in Philosophy at the 
University of Illinois. 


Ouiver S. RunbDELt is Professor of Law at the University 
of Wisconsin, where he is now president of the chapter 
of the Association. 


Pau W. Warp is Professor and Head of the Department 
of Philosophy at Syracuse University. He is chairman 
of Committee T on the Place and Function of Faculties 
in College and University Government of the Associa- 
tion. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations 
of the several institutions listed below show that they are 
not maintaining conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure in accordance with academic custom and usage as 
formulated in the 1925 Washington Conference Statement 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and endorsed by this 
Association, by the Association of American Colleges, and 
by representatives of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the Association of American Universities, the 
Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the 
National Association of State Universities, and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited by this Association either 
upon the whole of that institution or upon the faculty, but 
specifically upon its present administration. This pro- 
cedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for 
membership in the Association, nor does it affect the 
individual rights of our members at the institution in 
question, nor do members of the Association who accept 
positions on the faculty of an institution whose adminis- 
tration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our 
members, the profession at large, and the public that un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names 
are placed on or removed from this censured list only by 
vote of the Association’s annual meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates 
of these actions by the annual meeting are listed below: 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida December, 1933 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania December, 1935 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to a// college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions, including graduate students, graduate 
assistants, and instructors. The list of eligible institutions is based 
primarily on the accredited lists of the regional i ccrediting agencies 
subject to modification by action of the Association. Election to 
membership is by the Committee on Admissions following nomina- 
tion by three present members of the Association who need not 
be on the faculty of the same institution as the nominee. Election 
can not take place until thirty days after the nomination is pub- 
lished in the Bud/etin. Nomination forms, circulars of information, 
and other information concerning the Association may be procured 
by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active member, it is necessary to 
hold, and to have held for two years, a position of teaching or 
research with the rank of instructor or higher in an eligible institu- 
tion and be devoting at least half time to teaching or resear-h. 
At the discretion of the Committee on Admission of Members 
service in foreign institutions may be counted toward the two-year 
requirement. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to 
the Bulletin. 


(b) Funior. Junior membership is open to two classes: per- 
sons who are, or within the past five years have been, graduate 
students in eligible institutions, or persons now teaching in eligible 
institutions who are qualified for nomination as Active members 
except in length of service. Junior Members are transferred to 
Active membership as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues 
are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate members include those members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because 
their work has become primarily administrative, are transferred 
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to the Associate list with the approval of the Council. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bu/letin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership, 
which allows exemption from dues, with receipt of the Bulletin, 
if desired, at $1.00 per year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. This includes a life subscription to the Bu/letin. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 172 nominations for Active membership and 27 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General 
Secretary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration 
of the Committee on Admissions if received within thirty days 
after this publication. The Council of the Association has ruled 
that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring 
to the attention of the committee any question concerning the 
technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in 
the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Professors Ella Lonn, 
Goucher College, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, University of Penn- 
sylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette College; A. Richards, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; 
and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Alabama College, Elsie Bodemann, Leah Dennis, Edith L. Lindberg, Cleve- 
land G. Sharp; University of Arkansas (Medical School), Kenneth A. Siler; 
Barnard College, William C. Greet; Berea College, Mary L. Ela, Anna L. 
Payne; Boston University, Royal M. Frye; Brooklyn College, Eleanor J. 
Justman; Brothers College, Robert Schultz; Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, R. T. Gabler; Colgate University, Thomas Roberts; Colorado State 
College, Maurice T. James, Elizabeth M. Wing; Cornell University, Solomon 
C. Hollister; Dartmouth College, Andrew H. McNair; University of Denver, 
Elizabeth L. Fackt; De Paul University, John J. Corliss, Clara A. Dyer, 
Daniel O’Sullivan, Stanley E. Read, Antonio Rubio, William J. Sanders; 
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Drury College, Lambert S. Orton; Duquesne University, Frank T. Ebberts; 
Elmhurst College, Winston L. Hole; Florida State College for Women, Mar- 
garet Bristol, Dora S. Skipper; George Peabody College for Teachers, A. E. 
Parkins; Hampton Institute, Amanda E. Peele; Hastings College, Clara 
Altman, Leroy Laase; Hunter College, Gordon G. Darkenwald; Illinois Col- 
lege, H. John Stratton; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Orville 
Alexander, Ruth H. Fults, Wanda N. Gum, Ora D. Rogers, Troy L. Stearns; 
University of Illinois, Arnold A. Zimmermann; Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, David F. Johnson, Anne M. Lee, Ora E. Rumple, Hubert W. Smith; 
Indiana University, Charles L. Lundin, Ivan V. Snyder; State University of 
Iowa, Christian M. B. Richard; Judson College, Bessie Welch; Kalamazoo 
College, Mary M. Warner; Keuka College, D. Aileen Lougee, F. Marion 
Lougee; Louisiana State University, Dan D. Baker; MacMurray College, 
Florence E. de Roover; Marshall College, Joe D. Pollitt; University of Mary- 
land, John E. Younger; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, William T. 
Martin; University of Michigan, Lowell Carr, Cecil C. Craig; Middlebury 
College, Robert Davis; Minnesota State Teachers College (Duluth), George 
S. Corfield, Vivian O. Dunlap, Mary Elwell, Ivan Nylander, Mary L. Ober, 
Eric V. Sandin; Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), William T. 
Doherty, Charles J. Payne; Morehead State Teachers College, W. B. Jack- 
son; Mt. Union College, Melvin W. Hyde; Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege (Wayne), Raymond Cherry; Newark College of Engineering, George D. 
Wilkinson, Jr.; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Arnold M. 
Hess; University of New Mexico, Fred O. Kiel; New York University, Edward 
J. Durham, Charles E. Gus; Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Key L. Barkley, Winfield S. Barney, Helen Barton, Victoria Carlsson, 
Oliver P. Clutts, John H. Cook, Helen Cutting, Margaret M. Edwards, Vir- 
ginia C. Farinholt, Mary L. Ferrell, Magnhilde Gullander, Alonzo C. Hall, 
Earl H. Hall, Ruth Hannas, George E. Henry, J. A. Highsmith, Malcolm K. 
Hooke, Leonard B. Hurley, Helen Ingraham, Gregory D. Ivy, C. D. Johns, 
Glenn R. Johnson, George M. Joyce, Albert S. Keister, Herbert Kimmel, Vera 
Largent, Augustine LaRochelle, William W. Martin, Mereb Massman, Meta 
H. Miller, Alleine R. Minor, Grace Van D. More, James Painter, Abigail k 
Rowley, Florence L. Schaeffer, Lyda G. Shivers, William C. Smith, Jane 
Summerell, Allen Tate, Albert F. Thiel, George M. Thompson, John A. Tiede- 
man, Nettie S. Tillett, Calvin N. Warfield, Sidney G. Warner, Maude Wil- 
liams, George P. Wilson; Northwestern University, Floyd G. Arpan; Ohio 
State University, George W. Eckleberry; University of Oklahoma, Charles 
H. Bumstead, Willard Z. Park, William Randels; University of Oregon, Lester 
Beck, Kenneth J. O’Connell; Pennsylvania State College, Russell D. Cassel- 
berry, Donald W. Lee, Merrill Wood; University of Pennsylvania, Raymond 
W. Foery, Paul F. Gemmill, Julius Grodinsky, Howard T. Hovde, Edward S. 
Mead, Herbert H. J. Peisel, Wilbur C. Plummer; Presbyterian College, 
Harold S. Fish; St. Louis University, Alessandro S. Crisafulli; Scripps Col- 
lege, Louise M. Glenn, Edward A. White; Skidmore College, Carl E. Smith; 
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Southern Methodist University, John L. Brooks; Syracuse University, Theo- 
dore F. Bowes; Temple University, Alexandre de Seabra, Herbert T. Web- 
ster; University of Tennessee, Torsten Lund; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Charles W. Crawford; University of Texas, J. Gilbert Mc- 
Allister; University of Toledo, Bess G. Emch; Tulane University, Gerhard 
Katz; University of Utah, Alma Nemir; West Liberty State Teachers Col- 
lege, Frank Hipps; Willamette University, Edna J. Ellis, Henry C. Kohler, 
Lois E. Latimer, Roy M. Lockenour, Reginald I. Lovell, Chester F. Luther, 
Helen Pearce; Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), Emerson G. 
Wulling; College of Wooster, Karl Ver Steeg; University of Wyoming, G. M. 
Frieda Towle, Sherman S. Wheeler; Xavier University, Léon Baisier, Margaret 
P. Killian, Lucienne Mathieu, Charlotte L. Merot, Irene A. Nolan. 


Junior 


Berea College, Malcolm H. Kerr, Louis Smith; Boston University, Ralph M. 
Williams; Colorado State College, Frank B. Davis; University of Florida, 
Theodore George, A. C. Van Dusen; Hastings College, Clarence F. Silver- 
strand; Lincoln University, Bennie C. Bozeman; Loyola University (New 
Orleans), Carlos Lynes, Jr.; Minnesota State Teachers College (Duluth), 
Joseph S. Schick; Monmouth College, C. A. Owen; New Mexico Normal 
University, Verdis Mays; New York University, Everett W. Hesse; Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, George W. Dickieson, Catherine 
Strateman; University of Oklahoma, Lloyd W. Daly, Fredrick Ermarth, 
Joseph C. Pray; University of Richmond, Ruth Whittredge; St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods College, Lucile Laughlin; Scripps College, Jean McQueen-Irwin; 
Southern Methodist University, Nannie Fitzhugh; University of Toledo, Dix 
W. Noel; Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), Virgil D. Jackson; 
Xavier University, Edwina Boyer, Charles S. Mead; Not In University Con- 
nection, Albert Baez (M.A., Syracuse), Madison, N. J. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 313 
Active and 46 Junior members as follows: 


~ Active 


Alabama State Teachers College (Troy), Emily Calcott; Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Henry W. Adams; University of Alabama, Jose D. Hernandez, 
Fred A. Lewis, Roscoe C. Martin; Albion College, Louis Rowland; Arizona 
State Teachers College (Tempe), James E. Wert, Charles Wexler; University 
of Arizona, George R. Nichols; University of Arkansas, Henry Kronenberg; 
Berea College, Wilbur G. Burroughs; Brooklyn College, Solomon E. Asch, 
Jeanne E. Crombie, Eleanor M. Dunn, Bernard Grabanier, Edith J. Hill, 
Francis C. Lathrop, Elna Lillback-Kline, Kathryn Mulholland, Helen Pope, 
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George S. Tulloch; University of California (Berkeley), Helen L. Gillum; 
University of California (Los Angeles), May Seagoe, Claude E. ZoBell; 
Centre College of Kentucky, J. Hamilton McCoy; University of Chicago, 
Raymond A. Bowman, Samuel I. Feigin; University of Cincinnati, Norwood 
C. Geis; Colorado College, George S. McCue; University of Colorado, Mary- 
Ethel Ball, Florence J. Bedell, Edwin A. Bemis, Charles R. Bitter, A. C. 
Cross, Stuart Cuthbertson, Edward Davison, Hazel A. Fehlmann, Morris 
E. Garnsey, Clifford G. Houston, Margaret S. Poley, Z. F. Mabee, Lelia 
Trolinger, Ralph E. Warner; Concord State Teachers College, Edwin W. 
Eckard, Andrew V. Kozak, E. Meade McNeill, Luther F. Poling, Harry F. 
Toothman, Hawey A. Wells; Connecticut College, Harold H. Hutcheson; 
Cornell College, Alberta Munkres; Cornell University, Hans A. Bethe, Cora 
Binzel, James C. Bradley, Walter H. Burkholder, John H. Curtiss, Gustave 
F. Heuser, Edwin R. Hoskins, Frederick G. Marcham, James F. Mason, Philip 
E. Mosely, Paul M. O’Leary, Catherine J. Personius, Philip A. Readio, Alexis 
L. Romanoff, Charles Sayles, Doris Schumaker, Harold R. Smart, Robert M. 
Smock, Margaret Wylie; Dalhousie University, C. H. Mercer; University of 
Denver, John E. Lawson, Floyd L. Sampson; Duke University, Louise Hall; 
University of Florida, Angus Laird; Franklin College of Indiana, William G. 
Mather; George Washington University, Phoebe J. Crittenden, James H. 
Defandorf, Alma Fogelberg; Georgetown University, Boyd Carpenter; Ham- 
line University, B. L. Hawkins; Hunter College, Vincent Aita, Lena F. 
Dahme, Lloyd A. Knowler, Edna W. Luetz; Illinois State Normal University, 
Alta Day, Arthur R. Williams; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), 
Mary Goddard; Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), Elizabeth Michael; 
Illinois State Teachers College (Western), Elna Scott; University of Illinois, 
Reuel R. Barlow, Marcus S. Goldman, Arnold H. Trotier; Indiana University, 
Geoffrey L. Carmichael, Emily Huntting, Verne B. Schuman, Elizabeth 
Stevenson, Everett T. Wood; Iowa State College, Frank H. Spedding; Kansas 
State College, Grace E. Derby, Vernon D. Foltz, Edwin J. Frick, Vida Harris, 
Ina E. Holroyd, Charles H. Kitselman, Joseph T. Ware, Jr.; Kent State Uni- 
versity, Arville O. DeWeese; University of Kentucky, John D. Williams; 
Kenyon College, Gilbert T. Hoag; Louisiana State University, Joseph Dainow, 
Loren D. Davidson, W. Knowlton Hall, Margaret C. Smith; University of 
Louisville, Justus Bier; University of Maine, Himy B. Kirshen; Marshall 
College, Maurice G. Burnside, Randolph Chapman, Conley H. Dillon, Arvil 
E. Harris, Leander B. Murdock, Allen O. Ranson, James P. Stoakes, William 
H. Taylor, Lawrence E. Tucker; University of Maryland, Mary E. Barnes, 
John G. Jenkins; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, William P. Allis, 
John T. Rule, Julius A. Stratton, Manuel S. Vallarta, Hurd C. Willett, 
Samuel D. Zeldin; Massachusetts State College, John P. Williams; Michigan 
State College, Josephine Kackley; Minnesota State Teachers College 
(Bemidji), Alfred M. Elliott, Margaret Nicholsen; Minnesota State Teachers 
College (Duluth), Luther W. Case, John C. Cothran, Mabel L. Culkin, 
Charles H. Frazee, Elizabeth Graybeal, Alfred W. Gross, Olga Lakela, 
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Ezra H. Pieper, George H. Primmer, Dora J. Reese, Charles N. Saltus, 
Joseph V. Voorhees; Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), 
Dudley S. Brainard, W. C. Croxton, Mason A. Hicks, Helen Hill, Richard 
M. Smith, Jr., Roland M. Torgerson; University of Minnesota, John D. 
Akerman, Dean C. Anderson, Elizabeth Atkins, Ernestine C. Donaldson, 
Ray Faulkner, Arild E. Hansen, Henry E. Hartig, Jean F. Piccard, Cecil 
J. Watson; Mississippi State College, Clarence DeW. Smith; Missouri Valley 
College, Helen B. Burton; Moorhead State Teachers College, Glenn C. Dil- 
dine; Mt. Mercy College, James B. Finn; Mt. Union College, Walter H. Hodg- 
son; Murray State Teachers College, Floy Robbins; Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Wayne), Jessie W. Boyce; University of Nebraska, Ernest F. Witte; 
University of Nevada, Margaret E. Mack; New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege (Newark), John W. Dickey; New York University, Thomas J. Anderson, 
Jr., John Bakeless, Lillian Block, Hubert E. Brown, Alvin C. Busse, William 
J. Conroy, Arthur C. Coonradt, Paul Culley, Fred Ernst, Edwin L. Haislet, 
Samuel L. Hamilton, Maurice Hammond, Joseph V. Hanna, Edwin R. Henry, 
Harold Hulme, Heinrich P. Jordan, Harry G. Lindwall, Kenneth N. McKee, 
Walter J. MacKellar, C. Bowie Millican, Otto Nathan, Roy V. Peel, Guy D. 
Plunkett, Paul Radosavljevich, Edward J. Squire, August Steitz, Herbert A. 
Tonne, Gustavus Tuckerman, Robert N. Varney, Martin D. Whitaker, Charles 
D. Winning, Walter G. Wirthwein, Arnold J. Zurcher; University of North 
Dakota, E. Maxwell Benton, George W. Crossman, Roswell H. Eaton, Sam 
Hagen, Dorothy J. Hughes, Conrad L. Kjerstad, Harlan E. McGregor, A. 
Russell Oliver, Glen L. Parker, Philip A. Rognlie, Howard H. Russell, Josiah 
L. Sayre, Erich Selke, Ross Tisdale; Northwestern University, Leonard Beach, 
F. A. Brown, Jr., Raymond T. Carhart, Henry H. Carter, Robert J. Cashman, 
Amy Clowes, Earl H. DeLong, Herbert E. Dougall, Lambert Ennis, Bergen 
B. Evans, Samuel Everett, Frederic E. Faverty, Verna Finger, Theodore 
Fuchs, Frank H. Gane, C. R. Goedsche, Elton Hocking, Walter S. Huxford, 
Hazel Jones, David Kopel, William M. McGovern, Byron Riegel, Alphonse 
V. Roche, Traugott Rohner, Francis C. Rosecrance, Bernard N. Schilling, 
George K. Smart, William R. Spriegel, Winifred Ward, William W. Watten- 
berg, James C. Webster, Lawrence S. Wright; Occidental College, Morgan 
S. Odell; Ohio State University, Edward W. Bieghler, Harry W. Rogers; 
University of Oklahoma, Forrest E. Clements; University of Oregon, Wilbert 
R. Todd; Otterbein College, Edwin M. Hursh; Pennsylvania State College, 
A. Pauline Locklin, Ralph V. McGrew; University of Pennsylvania, Thomas 
A. Budd, Frank Parker; Princeton University, Malcolm C. Henderson, Ledger 
Wood; Purdue University, Charles Murphy; University of Rochester, Else 
Bockstruck, .J Stuart Campbeli, Tack W. Dunlap; St. Louis University, John 
J. Hodnett; Scripps College, John W. Darr; Southern Methodist University, 
Claude C. Albritton, Mary V. DeBow, Edwin J. Foscuse, Leona S. Holt, 
Gilbert J. Jordan, Gerald B. Huff, Alvin V. Mether, Cecil B. Wright; Sweet 
Briar College, Laura T. Buckham; Tarkio College, McDonald W. Held; 
Temple University, William J. Gray, Emma Johnson, Walter Scherbaum; 
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University of Tennessee, Frank B. Ward; Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, Ethie Eagleton, Richard M. Weaver; Union University, Paul 
A. Zahl; Vassar College, Marta Millinowski; University of Vermont, Ernest 
Hartman; Villanova College, Leo F. Brown, William H. McHugh; Medical 
College of Virginia, George Z. Williams; Washington and Jefferson College, 
Clarence J. Pietenpol; Wayne University, Effie M. Downer, Laura Osborn, 
Egbert S. Wengert; Wesleyan University, Stuart M. Gross; Western Reserve 
University, Mildred I. Throne; Municipal University of Wichita, Lolie Smith; 
Williams College, Robert J. Allen, Ellsworth Barnard; Winthrop College, 
Pattie S. Dowell, Agnes Erickson, Ruth Rollings, Frances L. Spain, John F. 
Thomason, Aileen C. Turner; Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), 
Helen C. Dyson; University of Wisconsin, Merlin L. Hayes, Raymond H. 
Myers, Hugo B. Wahlin, Andrew T. Weaver; Xavier University, George H. 
Carpenter. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Marshall College, Albert L. Olson; Michigan State College, William F. 
Thompson; University of Minnesota, Ruth E. Eckert. 


Junior 


University of Alabama, Elizabeth B. Guthrie, William T. D. Ray; Univer- 
sity of Alaska, Everett R. Erickson; Arizona State Teachers College (Tempe), 
Merle Ansburry, Royal F. Netzer; University of California (Los Angeles), 
Clara Humphreys; Carroll College, Margaret Hargrove; University of Chi- 
cago, Ernest Manheim; University of Colorado, Ralph Ellsworth; Grinnell Col- 
lege, Lewis W. Hayes; Illinois State Normal University, William I. DeWees, 
Lavern Laubaugh; University of Illinois, True W. Robinson; Indiana Uni- 
versity, Melvin L. Anshen, William C. Greenough; Iowa State College, Don- 
ald H. Rock, H. E. Ruff; Kent State University, Clarence A. Slocum; Linfield 
College, Carolyn E. Smith; University of Maryland, Walter L. Hard, Gordon 
W. Prange; Michigan State College, Joseph M. Bobbitt; University of Min- 
nesota, Stuart W. Cook; New Mexico Normal University, Robert E. Slaughter; 
University of New Mexico, C. Sidney Cottle, Vincent C. Kelley, Loren Mozley, 
Mela Sedillo-Brewster; University of North Dakota, R. D. Koppenhauer, R. E. 
Reynolds; Northwestern University, Walter A. Anderson, William C. Henry; 
Ohio University, Hans J. Darnburg; University of Oregon, Eugene T. Strom- 
berg; University of Pittsburgh, John P. Mazzola; University of Rochester, 
Sterling A. Callisen; Skidmore College, Hanns S. Schultz; Virginia State 
Teachers College (East Radford), Grace Tucker; Washburn College, Dwight 
L. Bolinger; Wayne University, Emilie Newcomb; Winthrop College, Maud 
C. Causey, Kate G. Hardin, M. Broadus Seigler; University of Wisconsin, 
Robert F. Roeming; Not In University Connection, Nathan J. Cornfeld (M.S., 
New York University), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Clair F. Bee (M.A., Rutgers Uni- 
versity), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a: 
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Supplementary List of Nominations for Active 
Membership (84) 


Alabama College, Ellen-Haven Gould; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Knox M. McMillan; Brooklyn College, Percy Matenko; Bucknell University, 
Robert Oliver; Central Y. M. C. A. College, Joseph Creanza, Albert F. Gilman, 
Jr.; University of Cincinnati, Edward F. White, Reginald C. McGrane, 
Raleigh R. Sharrock; City College (New York), Sigmund S. Arm, Joseph E. 
Barmack, Gilbert Boeker, Hugh C. Wolfe; Duquesne University, J. Paul 
Farrell; College of Emporia, Robert E. Bugbee, Martin Burton; Florida 
State College for Women, Paul W. Shankweiler; Furman University, Arthur 
G. Griffin, Wilbur C. Holland, Ralph M. Lyon, Clifton B. McIntosh, Alfred 
T. Odell, Louis H. Swain; Grove City College, Josephine E. Roberts, Wiliiam 
F. Roertgen; Hunter College, Mary T. Delany, Isabelle R. Greene, Laura 
Guggenbuhl, Olga Kuthy, Catherine Reid, William G. Wixted, Minnie C. 
Yarborough; University of Idaho, Isaac N. Carter; Illinois State Normal 
University, Eugene Hill, Flora M. Wilder; Illinois State Teachers College 
(Eastern), Lena B. Ellington; Iowa State College, Bryce Prindle; Kenyon 
College, Rudolph J. Kutler; Louisiana State University, Louis Hasselmans; 
Maryville College, Newell T. Preston; Michigan State College, Cuthbert 
Hurd, Raven I. McDavid, Jr.; Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), 
Joseph P. Kelly, Carol Y. Mason, James L. Zwingle; Morningside College, 
John J. Bushnell; Mt. Holyoke College, Ruth E. Fairbank; University of 
Nevada, Claude C. Smith; University of New Mexico, Hubert G. Alexander; 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Elva E. Barrow, Viva 
Playfoot, Caroline Schoch; Northwestern University, William R. Spriegel; 
Oberlin College, James C. McCullough, David R. Moore; Oregon State 
College, Willard M. Craig, J. W. Erickson, Minnie D, Frick, Louise J. Orner, 
Sara W. Prentiss, J. W. Sherburne, Bertha W. Stutz, C. Theodore Yerian; 
University of Pennsylvania, Karl W. H. Scholz; Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Frederick Abbuhl; Shurtleff College, Wade D. David, O. Irving 
Jacobsen, F. L. Phillips, William S. Plymale, Adolph Schock; Simmons 
College, Harriet Southgate; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Eldred Gibbons, Errol Middleton, John Milliff, G. J. Samuelson, George K. 
Schoepfle; Tufts College, Robert R. Robbins, John P. Tilton; University of 
Tulsa, Ross H. Beall; Union University, Helmer L. Webb; Washington and 
Jefferson College, M. Allan Dickie; West Liberty State Teachers College, 
J. Earle Drummond; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Superior), Nona 
MacQuilkin; University of Wisconsin, Irene B. Eastman. 


Supplementary List of Nominations for Junior 
Membership (36) 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, E. Hudson Long, Henry J. Y. Moss, William 
F. Shaw; University of Alabama, Hubert E. Mate, Eli Sobel; Colgate University, 
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Kenneth E. Boulding, James A. Storing, Robert Todd, Jr.; College of Em- 
poria, James B. Peterson, Arthur J. Ter Keurst, Leone M. Westover; Franklin 
College of Indiana, Aurora Yetta; Furman University, Gordon W. Blackwell; 
Georgia State Teachers College (South), Marvin A. Owings; University of 
Idaho, Wesley Hunner, Ruth N. Manca; Illinois State Teachers College 
(Western), Marcy G. Bodine; Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), 
William J. Geiger, L. Paschal Monk; Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Margaret V. Shields; University of Oklahoma, Augustin 
L. Cosgrove; Oregon State College, Robert M. Evenden, Elizabeth Poulton, 
Edward Vietti; University of Pennsylvania, Edgar B. Cale; St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Benedict M. Bommarito; Shurtleff College, Theodore F. Krohne; 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, H. Dean Baker, Tom D. 
Cherry, James L. Dodson; University of Tulsa, Ellsworth C. Chunn, James 
A. Johnston, Anna Lobacz; Washington University, Bernard Weinberg; 
Wesleyan University, Jack Buel; Xavier University, Paul A. Kunkel. 


Members Whose Addresses Are Unknown 


Information in regard to the present addresses of the following 
members is invited for use in the membership list. The addresses 
given are the last known to this office, but are no longer valid. 


Name Last University Connection Last Address 


Bronstein, Arthur J. (New York University) New York, N. Y. 
Creighton, Mattie (Temple University) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dunham, Gertrude H. (Randolph Macon Woman's 

College) Lynchburg, Va. 
Fouré, Jacqueline H. (Connecticut College) New London, Conn. 
Hanrahan, Francis J. (Pennsylvania State College) _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hardman, Marion P. (New Mexico State College) State College, N. Mex. 
Malcomson, Richard O. (Temple University) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mix, Sabeth (New Mexico State College) State College, N. Mex. 
Trotta, Leona S. (Connecticut College) New London, Conn. 
Wright, A. B. (University of Utah) Salt Lake City, Utah 
Yeselson, Gertrude (Ohio University) Athens, Ohio 
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lege, 2 115; Montana State Univer- 
sity, 4 321; North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, 7 585; (see Freedom, 
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230; —Addresses, E. G. Conklin, 1 
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W. M. Kotschnig, 119; C. E. Wild- 
man, 1 29; So This Is the Univer- 
sity? A. J. Carlson, 1 9; —Reports, 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
Report of Committee A, W. T. La- 
prade, Chm., 2 129; Place and Func- 
tion of Faculties in College and Uni- 
versity Government, Report of Com- 
mittee T, G. H. Sabine, Chm., 2 141; 
Report of General Secretary, R. E. 
Himstead, 2 151; Report of Treas- 
urer, Florence P. Lewis, 2 163 

Appointments, Indeterminate—and 
Tenure, S. H. Slichter (Address at 
Vassar Regional Meeting), 1 34; 
Viewpoints on Faculty—, Arnold 
Dresden and Joseph Allen, 7 615 

Arnold, Thurman W., The Folklore 
of Capitalism (BR), 1 57 


1Monthly numbers in Italics, pages in Roman; i.¢., 7 205; (BR) indicates 
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Associate Secretary (see Report of 
the General Secretary), 2 151; see 
Council Record, 6, 561 

Association of American Colleges, 
Bulletin of—, 3 249; Cooperation of 
American Association of University 
Professors with—, 1 68; 2 158; 6 553 

Association of School Film Li- 
braries, 7 667 

Augustana College, Tenure at, 
Conrad Bergendoff, 5 449 


B 


Baker, Jacob, Cooperative Enter- 
prise (BR) 6 546 

Bell, Howard M., Youth Tell Their 
Story (BR), 6 543 

Bergendoff, Conrad, Tenure at 
Augustana College 5 449 

Blewett, Edward Y., A New Type 
of Faculty Organization, 7 644 

Boulder, Colorado, Regional Meet- 
ings, 6 529 

Boyce, J. C., An Opportunity for 
Cooperation in Research, 7 657 

Brenau College (see also Censured 
Administrations), 1 5 

Bulletin, Change to bimonthly 
publication voted by Council, 6 561; 
Comments on— (see Communica- 
tions), 2 192; Concerning the — 
Editorial, 6 550; (see Report of 
General Secretary), 2151; 6 561 


Cc 


California, University of, Continua- 
tion of Faculty Salaries during Sick 
Leave and after Death, 1 64; Faculty- 
Administration Cooperation, G. D. 
Louderback, Annual Meeting Ad- 
dress, 1 31; Faculty-Administration 
Cooperation at—, G. D. Louderback, 
4 349 

Carlson, A. J., So This Is the Uni- 


versity? (Annual Meeting Address, 
Presidential), 1 9 

Carnegie Corporation, Annual Re- 
port, 1 68 

Carnegie Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Teaching, Annual Report, 3 
290 

Censured Administrations, 1 5; 
2114; 3218; 4320; 5 408; 6 564; 7676 

Chapter, Activities, 1 37; 3 263; 4 
360; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 6 536; University 
of Akron, 7 635; Colgate University, 7 
636; Colorado State College, 7 656; 
DePauw University, 6 534; Franklin 
and Marshall College, 7 636; Floriua 
Institutions, 6 534; Illinois Teachers 
Colleges, 7 636; Michigan State 
College, 6 535; University of New 
Mexico, 6 535; University of Okla- 
homa, 6 536; Pennsylvania State 
College, 7 637; Union College, 6 537; 
College of Wooster, 7 637 ; —Letters, 2 
155; —s, Number of New—(see 
Report of General Secretary, 2 151); 
Powers of—, 6 515 

Chicago, Illinois, Regional Meeting, 
5 438; Annual Meeting, 7 625 

Colgate University, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 7 636 

College (see American College and 
University) 

College Entrance Examination 
Board, Annual Report, 1 67 

College of the Future, Mowat G. 
Fraser (BR), 2 184 

College Salaries, 1936, Walter J. 
Greenleaf (BR), 5 451 

College Teachers, A Survey of—, 
B. W. Kunkel, 3 249 

Colorado State College, Chapter 
Activities, 7 636 

Columbia University Catalogue, 
1937-1938, Sidney Alien, 1 46 
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INDEX 1938 


Comments on Bulletin (see Com- 
munications, 2 192; 5 455) 

Committee, —s for 1938, 1 79; —S, 
Library Service, Activities of, H. B. 
Van Hoesen, Chm., 2 166; — Re- 
ports, —A, Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, W. T. Laprade, Chm., 2? 
129; —L, Cooperation with Latin- 
American Universities, L. S. Rowe, 
Chm., 5 484; —O, Organization and 
Policy, 6 509; —T, Place and Func- 
tion of Faculties in College and Uni- 
versity Government, G. H. Sabine, 
Chm., 2 141; Nominating—, 6 526 

Communications, 4 379; Com- 
ments on Bulletin, 5 455; Further 
Comments on Bulletin, 2 192 

Conklin, E. G., Annual Meeting 
Address, 1 30; Science and Ethics, 3? 
265 

Constitution, 1 70; —al Amend- 
ments Proposed by Committee O, 6 
518 

Contributing Membership, 1 4; 
—Plan, 2 157 

Cooperative Enterprise, 
Baker (BR), 6 546 

Corrections, 3? 291; 6 552 

Council, Nomination and Election 
of—Members, 6 507; —Noininees, 6 
526; —Record, Spring Meeting, 6 553; 
—Winter Meeting, 4 385 

Cross, Ira B., Note on Continua- 
tion of Faculty Salaries during Sick 
Leave and after Death, 1 64 

Cummins, Earl E., and Harold A. 
Larrabee, Individual vs. Collective 
Bargaining, 6 487 


Jacob 


D 


Day, Edmund E., Inaugural Ad- 
dress, 4 362 

DePauw University, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 6 534 
Depression, Recovery and Higher 
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Education: A Review and Pre-View, 
W. M. Kotschnig, Annual Meeting 
Address, 1 19 (see also Committee Y); 
—, Report of Committee Y, M. M. 
Willey (BR), Paul H. Douglas, 6 541; 
Study of—, (Report of Committee Y) 
American Journal of Sociology, 6 548; 
7 659 

Doan, Edward N., Faculty Re- 
sponsibility for Student Opinion, 7 609 

Dresden, Arnold, Viewpoints on 
Faculty Appointments, 7 615 

Duquesne University, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 3 263 


E 


Education Program, Vol. III, The 
Evaluation of Higher Institutions, 
Melvin E. Haggerty (BR), 5 452; —al 
Record, quoted, 3 268; 7 638 


F 


Faculties, Place and Function of— 
in College and University Govern- 
ment, Committee T, 2 141 

Faculty, —Administration Co- 
operation at the University of Cali- 
fornia, George D. Louderback, 4 349; 
—Meeting and Democracy, J. P. 
Williams, 5 418; —Responsibility for 
Student Opinion, Edward N. Doan, 7 
609 ; —Salaries, Continuation of—dur- 
ing Sick Leave and after Death, Uni- 
versity of California, Jra B. Cross, 1 
64 (see A New Type of Faculty 
Organization) 

Federal, —Income Tax Returns in 
1938, 2 196 

Flanagan, Sherman E., Insurance 
and Annuity Plans for College Staffs 
(BR), 161 

Florida Institutions, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 6 534 
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Folklore of Capitalism, Thurman 
W. Arnold (BR), 1 57 

Franklin and Marshall College, 
Chapter Activities, 7 636 

Fraser, Mowat G., College of the 
Future (BR), 2 184 

Freedom, —and Tenure (see Ad- 
dress of Retiring President, 1 13); 
—of Teaching in the Public Schools, 
C. V. Good, 5 423; —of Speech and 
—of Teaching, Frank H. Hankins, 6 
497; Intellectual—, Robert K. Lamb, 
7 652; (see also Academic Freedom 
and Tenure) 

Future, —of Education, William 
H. Kilpatrick, 2 176; —of Liberty, 
George Soule (BR), 4 376 


G 


General Secretary, Report of—, 2 
151 (see R. E. Himstead) 

German Universities, —and Na- 
tional Socialism (BR), Edward Y. 
Hartshorne, Jr., 3 285 

Gideonse, Harry D., Higher Learn- 
ing in a Democracy (BR), 4 373 

Good, C. V., Freedom of Teaching 
in the Public Schools, 5 423 

Greenleaf, Walter J., College Sal- 
aries, 1936 (BR), 5 451 


H 


Haggerty, Melvin E., Education 
Program, Vol. III, The Evaluation 
of Higher Institutions (BR), 5 452 

Hankins, Frank H., Freedom of 
Speech and Freedom of Teaching, 6 
497 

Hartshorne, Edward Y., German 
Universities and National Socialism 
(BR), 3 285 

Harvard University and Drs. Walsh 
and Sweezy, Arthur O. Lovejoy, 7 598 


Higher Learning in a Democracy, 
Harry D. Gideonse (BR), 4 373 

Himstead, R. E., Report of General 
Secretary, 2 151; Editorial, 6 550; 
Current Business—A Letter to the 
Membership, 7 620 

How to Detect Propaganda, Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis, 1 49 


I 


Ickes, Harold L., Students, Lend 
Me Your Ears, I 41 

Illinois Teachers Colleges, Chapter 
Activities, 7 636 

Inaugural Address, Edmund E. 
Day, 4 362; —, Charles Seymour, 5 
444 

Indiana State Meeting, Regional 
Meeting, Purdue University, 1 36 

Ingraham, Mark H., President of 
the Association, Editorial, 7 670 

Institute of International Educa- 
tion, Annual Report, S. P. Duggan, 2 
188; 7 667 

Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
How to Detect Propaganda, ! 49 

Institutional Teacher Placement 
(BR), J. G. Umstattd, 2 189 

Insurance and Annuity Plans for 
College Staffs, Sherman E. Flanagan 
(BR), 161 

Intellectual Freedom, Robert K. 
Lamb, 7 652 

International University Confer- 
ence, 5 467 


J 
Journal, —of Documentary Repro- 
duction, 2 199 
K 


Kansas State Teachers College, —. 
Committee A Statement, 2 115 


Kilpatrick, William H., Future of 
Education, 2 176 

Kotschnig, W. M., Depression, Re- 
covery and Higher Education: A 
Review and Pre-View (Annual Meet- 
ing Address) 1 19 

Kunkel, B. W., A Survey of College 
Teachers, 3 249 


L 


La Follette, R. M., Jr., and E. D. 
Thomas (BR), Violations of Free 
Speech and Rights of Labor, 3? 279 

Lamb, Robert K., Intellectual Free- 
dom, 7 652 

Land-Grant Colleges, —, see Re- 
port of Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, 5 463 

Laprade, W. T., Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure, Report of Com- 
mittee A, —Chm., 2 129 

Larrabee, Harold A., and Earl E. 
Cummins, Individual vs. Collective 
Bargaining, 6 487 

Leighton, Joseph A., Social Philoso- 
phies in Conflict (BR), 7 661 

Lewis, Florence P., Report of 
Treasurer, 2 163 

Lincoln, Nebraska, Regional Meet- 
ings, 6 531 

Louderback, G. D., Faculty-Ad- 
ministration Cooperation at the Uni- 
versity of California; 1] 31; 4349 

Lovejoy, A. O., Harry Walter Ty- 
ler, 3 219; Professional Association 
or Trade Union? 5 409; Harvard 
University and Drs. Walsh and 
Sweezy, 7 598 


M 


Member, —s, Deceased During 
1937, 1 90; —-Whose Addresses Are 
Unknown, 7 685; —ship, Qualifica- 
tions for, 6 514; —Record 1937, 1 90 
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Michigan State College, Chapter 
Activities, 6 535 

Michigan State Normal College, 
Regional Meeting, 1 34 

Minnesota, University of— and 
Professor Schaper, 3 222 


N 


National Education Association, 
Annual Convention of—, 5 467; 
Journal of—, quoted, 2 176; 7 660 

National Research Council, 1 66 

New Hampshire, University of—, 
see A New Type of Falculty Organi- 
zation, 7 644 

New Mexico, University of—, 
Chapter Activities, 6 535 

New Type of Faculty Organziation, 
A, Edward Y. Blewett, 7 644 

New York City, Regional Meeting, 
5 440 

Nominating Committee, Appoint- 
ment of, 6 556; Report of, 6 526 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Committee A Statement, 7 585 

Notestein, Lucy L., Wooster of 
the Middle West (BR), 2 186 


Oo 


Oklahoma, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 6 536 

Opportunity for Cooperation in 
Research, An, J. C. Boyce, 7 657 

Organization and Policy, Report of 
Committee O, 6 509 


P 


Parker, James Reid, Academic 
Procession (BR), 1 59 

Pennsylvania State College, Chap- 
ter Activities, 7 637 

Personnel Problem (see Address of 
Retiring President, 1 12) 
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Phi Beta Kappa, New Committee 
of—, 5 467 

Pittsburg, Kansas, Regional Meet- 
ing, 5 441 

Pittsburgh, University of (see Cen- 
sured Administrations, 1 5) 

Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government, 
Report of Committee T, G. H. 
Sabine, Chm., 2 141; Activity of—, 
7 620 

Plea for Unprincipled Education, 
D. C. Smith, Jr., 2 167 

Porter, Kirk H., Annual Meeting 
Symposium, 3 238 

President, Address of Retiring—, 
A. J. Carlson, 1 9; —ial Prerequi- 
sites, A. Curtis Wilgus, 2 180 

Profession, Obligations of the—, 
(see Address of Retiring President, 1 
16) 

Professional Association or Trade 
Union? A. O. Lovejoy, 5 409 

Publications Received, 63; 2 190; 
3 289; 4378; 5453; 7 664 

Purdue University, Regional Meet- 
ing, 1 36 


R 


Ray of Light, Charles A. Beard, 3 
294 

Reflections on University Adminis- 
tration, Paul W. Ward, 7 633 

Regional Meetings, 7 635; Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, 6 528; Boulder, 
Colorado, 6 529; Chicago, Illinois, 5 
438; Dates of, 3 292; Fairmont, 
West Virginia, 6 530; Indiana State 
Meeting, J 36; Lincoln, Nebraska 6 
531; Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, 1 34; New York City, 5 440; 
Pittsburg, Kansas, 5 441; Sioux 
City, Iowa, 6 532; Syracuse, New 
York, 6 533; Vassar College, 1 33; 
Washington, D. C., 4 359 
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Reports (see Annual Meeting and 
Committees) 

Representatives of the Association, 
3 264; 5 468; 7 668 

Rochester, University of—, Chap- 
ter Activities, 1 40 

Réle of the University in the Mod- 
ern World, George F. Zook, 3 268 

Rollins College (see Censured Ad- 
ministrations) 1 5 

Rowe, L. S., Cooperation with 
Latin-American Universities, Report 
of Committee L, —, Chm., 5 434 


Sabine, G. H., Place and Function 
of Faculties in College and University 
Government, Report of Committee 
T, —Chm., 2141 

Schaper, Professor—, University 
of Minnesota and —, 3 222 

School and Society, quoted, J 46; 
2180; 4362; 5444 

Science, —, 3 265; —and Ethics, 
Edwin Grant Conklin, 3 265 

Scott, DR, Annual Meeting Sym- 
posium, 3 241 

Seymour, Charles, Inaugural Ad- 
dress, 5 444 

Sioux City, Regional Meetings, 6 
532 

Slichter, S. H., Indeterminate Ap- 
pointments and Tenure (Address at 
Vassar Regional Meeting) 1 34 

Smith, D. C., Jr., Plea for Unprin- 
cipled Education, 2 167 

So This Is the University? A. J. 
Carlson, Annual Meeting Address, 1 9 

Social Philosophies in Confiict, 
Joseph A. Leighton (BR),7 661 

Social Science Abstracts, 4 383 

Social Science Research Council, 7 
667; Annual Report of—, 4 383 

Some Problems of the Association, 
H. W. Tyler, 2 201 
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Soule, George, Future of Liberty 
(BR), 4376 

Story of Dictatorship from Earliest 
Times Till To-day, E. E. Kellett 
(BR), 3 287 

Students, Lend Me Your Ears, 
Harold L. Ickes, 1 41 

Summer School, New— of Euro- 
pean Studies, 3 291 

Survey of College Teachers, B. W. 
Kunkel, 3 249 

Syracuse, New York, 
Meetings, 6 533; — 
Chapter Activities, 3 263 


Regional 
University, 


T 


Tenure at Augustana College, 
Conrad Bergendoff, 5 449 

Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of, Chapter Activities 6 536 

Thomas, Elbert D., and La Fol- 
lette, R. M., Jr., Violations of Free 
Speech and Righ’s of Labor (BR) 3 
279 

Town Hall Advisory Service, 7 668 

Trade Union, Professional Associa- 
tion or—? A. O. Lovejoy, 5 409 

Treasurer, Report of—, Florence 
P. Lewis, 2 163 

Tyler, H. W., —1863-1938 (A 
Tribute in Memoriam), A. O. Love- 
joy, 3219; —, Annual Meeting Sym- 
posium, 3 245; 2 204; —, Some 
Problems of the Association, 2 201 


U 


Umstattd, J. G., Institutional 
Teacher Placement (BR), 2 189 

Union College, Chapter Activities, 
6 537 

United States Office of Education, 
Annual Report of— for 1937, 5 465 
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Vv 


Van Hoesen, H. B., Committee S 
on Library Service, 2 166 

Vassar College, Regional Meeting, 
1 33 

Viewpoints on Faculty Appoint- 
ments, Arnold Dresden and Joseph 
Allen, 7 615 

Violations of Free Speech and 
Rights of Labor, R. M. La Follette, 
Jr.,and Elbert D. Thomas (BR), 3 279 


Ww 


Ward, Paul W., Reflections on 
University Administration, 7 638 

Washington, D. C., Regional Meet- 
ing, 4 359 

Washington Office, Notes from—, 
5 488 

What the American Association of 
University Professors Is and What 
It Is Not, Annual Meeting Sym- 
posium, 3 230 

Wildman, C. E., Annual Meeting 
Address, 1 29 

Wilgus, A. Curtis, 
Prerequisites, 2 180 

Willey, M. M., Depression, Re- 
covery and Higher Education, Report 
of Committee Y, Director of Studies, 6 
514; 7 659 

Williams, J. P., Faculty Meeting 
and Democracy, 5 418 

Wooster, —of the Middle West, 
Lucy L. Notestein (BR), 2 186; —, 
College of, Chapter Activities, 7 637 


Y 


Youth Tell Their Story, Howard 
M. Bell (BR), 6 543 


Z 


Zook, George F., Réle of the Uni- 
versity in the Modern World, 3 268 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and members by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no 
responsibility for maintaining a register or for making 
a selection among applicants. It is optional with the 
appointing officer or the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested may address their communica- 
tions to the Genera! Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Teachers Available 


English: Man, Yale Ph.D., with many years experience in college 
teaching. Desires position for summer of 1939 only. A 1573. 


English: Special field: American Literature. Ph.D. candidate Har- 
vard. 3 years experience in college and state university. Publications. 
Now employed; desires change. A 1574. 


English: Man, 45, married. Ph.D. Cornell. Fourteen years college 
experience, 10 as head of department. Foreign travel. Available 
immediately. A 1575. 


French, preferably French Civilization and Modern Literature: French- 
man, 10 years teaching in New England university, educated in France 
(Sorbonne and Ecole du Louvre), desires position in summer school, 1939. 

A 1576. 


Modern Languages: Man, 28, Ph.D. French and Spanish. Research 
and publications. 3 years e a in college teaching. Now em- 
ployed, but desires a place with opportunities for research. A 1577. 


Physics and Elec. ne 4 years, 2 summers grad. study; 4 years 
professor college ph ysics; 7 years communic. engineering; amateur 
radio opr. Available January 1939. A 1578. 


Sociology and Latin American Affairs: Man, 44, married, Ph.D. Colum- 
bia University. Fifteen years experience in college and university 
teaching and research in the United States, the Far East, and Brazil. 
Various publications. A 1579. 


Speech: Man, Married. M.A. degree; candidate for doctorate. 
Fifteen years college and university teaching; some grade and high 
schools. Valuable practical experience as organizer and administrator. 
Qualified to head school, department, or clinic. Now completing re- 
search for doctorate. Available in June, possibly February. A 1580. 


Non-members 


may subscribe to the 


BULLETIN 


Issued bimonthly in 
October, December, February, 
April, and June. Subscription 
price, payable in advance, 
is $3.00 per year ($3.50 for 
foreign subscriptions, in- 
cluding Canada). 


Order from the 


American Association 
of University Professors 


744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All subjects, 

for immediate pub- 

lication. Booklet 
sent free. 


(Established 1925) 


MEADOR 
PUBLISHING CO. 


324 Newbury St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


The Colleges and Public Life—The Brocsstiog» of the Twenty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting, 1938. he ~~ by Harold L. Ickes, Heinrich Braning, Robert 
M. Hutchins J. Carlson, Norman Foerster, and T. V. Smith. De- 
scriptions of Collen Courses in Public Affairs. Annual mepete Minutes, 
Membership, Constitution. (BULLETIN, March 1938) $1. 
BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges, edited by 008 E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. 
Compechonsize Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
Report of an investigation. $2.5 
Comprehensive Examinations in mo Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations. Single copy, $1.25; 
copies, $10. 
College Music be Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non- 
he fessional offerings in : om typical institutions. The Macmillan 
ompany, New York. 
Architectural Planning of the a College by J. Fredrick Larson and 
Archie M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2.00. 
The College Library by Henry M. Wriston. Single copy, 10 cents; 12 copies, 
$1.00; 100 copies, $6.00. 


A Mot the of College Faculties by B. Kunkel. Report of an investigation 


of > e background of college |B OS Single copy, 25 centa; 10 copies, 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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